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- “x MMslopes are walled up and girdled, precipitious cliffs subdued—there 
® sr 35 the bastian flanks of mountains, self-fortified against the battering as- 
4 if dis,” aults of ponderous waves, are penetrated, and the ocean itself driven 
a od back, or the blows of its powerful battery deadened short of their 
’ 4 134 destructive aim. Every train may be likened to a triumphant pro- 
-. 10% 3) Age cession, cheerfully recognised by the clattering echoes from moun- 
. « y @ ain gorge and rocky embattlements, and acknowledged, too, more 
for sullenly by the surging waves, as they break harmless and crest- 
9 off aa fallen against abutment walls. 
.. 8% 9° mm The landscape is a varied panorama of water, hill, and valley, 
iE a garden fields, and primitive forests; the latter now civilised into 
4 7? dis splendid parks, famous as dukedoms and earl domains, turreted cas- 
» 1% yg tes, and linked with the history of a thousand years of human pro- 
-- 4 mmm gress. The eye that a moment since had gazed upon the turbulent 
7 He ite «ie ocean, the bridged estuary, and placid bay, where ships rode at anchor 
. ft 74 Bg and fishing-boats gathered in the spoils of a thrifty net, now ranges 
. ¥ dis, over a pastoral mosaic, luxuriant plots fringed with vegetating walls 
- 15 16 iM ofstone,and traversed by winding streams, gleaming brightly through 
: 54 ay ™™ marginal bushes and stately trees; within them here a lazy flock of 
85 «90 sheep, all fatalists, seemingly content to fatten for mutton-chops and 
- % % woolly fleece, a short-lived, peaceful, browsing being their lot; there 
"1 iggy tMore s rightly herd of cattle, proud of their breed, and would be 
. 2% 9 qm more defiant did they know the fate of their sirloin, hide, and tal- 
. 22° 21 lm low; near by a bevy of horses, ready to scent a frolic in the air, en- 
a” 0 '@m joy asham contest on the sod, and seemingly wise enough to fore- 
43° «4g ‘Ig “st triumphs on the course, changing sovereigns by leaps or speed, 
. 17% 184 qm or by drafting the commerce of the world. So on to Cornwall, where 
i. ; 94 Ma the hills are more lofty, the valleys more pinched, and the landscape 
; JAM crowded with huge piles of rock, strange to the surface, or high 
. 5 38 @@ mounds of debris brought up with the emboweled wealth of subter- 
- 67 - 69 gi ranean drifts. Here a Cornish engine, enclosed in walls, monumen- 
pe 68 tal as if of a fistic contest, the index finger pointing upwards; there 
we the winding-wheel and lofty gear, below the iron skeleton and pon- 
» 9 derous hammers, which rise and fall in turbulent battery, the clat- 
1% 3 tering din of mining thrift and metalliferous wealth. 
E25 35 j Thus Penzance is reached—a silent, steadfast, sturdy town, built 
: _ as if to challenge endurance with the adjacent hills—a solid town 
- par 1 ® anda steady-going people, who are best known to the distant world 
10 pe as dwellers near the “ Land’s End,” hence ne plus ultraites, never 
. par 2 laughing unless tickled with Cornish straws, and won't sneeze unless 
‘ aggravated by Cornish snuff. The surroundings are picturesque, 
—— even magnificent, three-fourths encircled by the ocean, granting a 
3” 3 stretch of view grand and imposing, whilst on the land there are 
54tC#BB garden plots and thrifty fields redeemed from barren wastes of 
19 20 rocks and stones, which have been economised in fencing, sodded 
: . and moss-grown on thecoping. Residences there are which bespeak 
1% 2% the wealth obtained from the adjacent mines. 
2 yr A ride of seven miles over a thoroughly good road brings you to 
56% y } St. Just—a parochial district and a mining centre. The houses of 
J the workpeople, the offices of superintendents and agents, have the 
iby 4% solemn, solid air of comfort and stability, fixed, finished, and un- 
353 3% alterable. All else, on first view, seems a ruin and a wreck— 
a a machinery without a roof, hoisting gear without cover, shaft-houses 
“4749 looking as if extemporised after a hurricane which left none but 
30 ‘l broken posts and shattered boards—all out of doors cheerless, un- 
ed an promising, only showing life by a ricketty clatter of stamps, the 
“a a Tattle of stones and sludge from skips, shot down from infirm gal- 
a2 6 leries—these attended by slow-moving men stiffened by exposure, 
drenched by rain, and working as if it had to be done rather than 
ia + 9s that it ought tobe. This was the Cornish Mecca of my imagination. 
- S _ Tir Boscasweit Downs Mrvr.—Possessing a letter of introduc- 
110 111 ton to the managing agent, Mr. Williams, I was kindly permitted 
4 R.. to enter the mine and go over all the works of the company, and 
08 109° very cheerfully furnished all facts and information valuable to a 
22 «(23 stranger. In the same district are located the old and celebrated 
107 108 Royal mine of Botallack, The Levant, North Levant, St. Just Amal- 
gamated, St. Just United, Balleswidden, and others. The Boscaswell | 
16 of “among the most ancientand most extensively worked. The deepest 
1% 2% Pm rer 1s over 200 fms.—1200 ft. Some 2 ) levels have been run, some | 
ba Fe — extent of 4 mile. _Active operations have been carried on 
‘13 ld rg 100 years, The profits of a modern period reach the sum of 
5% (8S 0001, Several spurs have been slightly followed, which indicated 
} 4 dis. ¥ in valuable deposits c7 metal; parallel courses, or lodes, have also been 
1% 4 found and prospected from the surface; these have proved rich 
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Original Correspondence. 
——_-o—_ 

\N AMERICAN’S VIEW OF THE TIN MINES OF CORNWALL: 

A yisit to the tin mines of Cornwall by an American interested in 
mining affairs is a labour of love, undertaken with the highest anti- 
cipations —mines wrought anterior to the Roman invasion, the chief 
deposit of a metal longest known to man, furnishing to the commerce 
of the world 10,000 tons annually. Tradition and modern fact unite 
here in furnishing a Mecca for the miner. In addition to this, the 
(ornish expert has gained a world-wide reputation, causing him to 
be accepted as the surest reliance for works of exploitation where- 
eyer discovery opens new fields for mining enterprise. The four 
reat forces commonly used in operative mining—the handicraft in 
extraction, the engine, the pump, and the crusher—have each gained 
distinctive celebrity by a Cornish paternity. Every text-book and 
treatise on mining economics illustrate theories by citing Cornish 
practice, and furnish examples of results sanctified by ages of Cor- 
nish experience. As Swansea has become the focal of authority in 
the work of reduction so, too, has Cornwall established high repu- 
tation in the work of production, 

From London a rich country is traversed 328 miles to Penzance, 
and many cities passed, all noted for wealth, commerce, and large 
populations. The railway from Exeter to Devonport and beyond 
exhibitsthe grandest achievements of brain and capital. Here rocky 









































enough to warrant cross-cuts from the deeper levels in the main 
lode, which will speedily develope those that prove valuable. The 
upper works consist mainly of one Cornish pumping-engine, two 
stamp-mill engines, each running 36 stamp-heads, and three wind- 
eee ekines, two of which are of modern construction—the portable 
ngines manufactured by Messrs. Robey and Co.,of Lincoln. There 
Roe pwards of 300 men employed underground and on the surface. 
Nearly all the underground work is set at either tribute or contract, 


also a considerable portion of the surface work. The day workers 
are supervised by the agents. There are also two tin- washing build- 
ings, and the multifarious apparatus and fixtures for concentrating 
out the tinstuff. These are close by the stamping-batteries, and re- 
ceive the flowing pulp as the rock is crushed. 

It would be a superfluous task to enter into any detail of the mine. 
Its reputation and permanence as a metalliferous lode is quite sufti- 
ciently proved by the work of a century, and the production of im- 
mense sums of money in the past. The walls solid granite, the cre- 
vice seldom 3 ft. (oftener less than 2 ft.), irregular in pitch,a selvage 
or gouge between the vein deposit and the hanging wall, here and 
there large bunches of clay-slate, in which the sulphides and arsen- 
ides of copper and iron are in association with the tin, and often with 
wolfram. A very considerable part of the vein matter is decom- 
posed disintegrated slate, silex, and oxide of iron, which when broken 
down becomes sludge with the dripping water of the mine. In con- 
sequence of this rottenness very little blasting is required, the most 
yielding to the pick and thegad. The stuff, sent up in skips, is, per- 
haps, 40 per cent. of sludge to 60 per cent. of firmer material, 

The shafts, of which there are three on the main lode (two hoisting 
and one for the pump), all deep, are without timbering. The simplest 
and rudest form of ladder-ways serve for ingress and egress, and as 
rude and as primitive ways, slides are furnished for the loaded skip. 
Water is made in very considerable quantities, and no means pro- 
vided to prevent dripping from the walls and cross ties of the shaft 
and ladder-ways. Arain of mudand sludge increases in quantity as 
you descend. 

The hoisting rig is mostly of Cornish sanction, unchangeable by 
any improvements made elsewhere during the last century. But at 
the Boscaswell a dreadful innovation has been successfully intro- 
duced. A wicked combination of devices, not of Cornish paternity, 
and in defiance of the scoffs, jeers, lugubrious prophecies, has been 
introduced, and, mirabile dictu, it succeeded—actually brings up a 
Cornish skip, over a Cornish slide, filled with Cornish ore, which 
hitherto has only been done by a Cornish engine, just fixed so and 
so. This audacious contrivance actually dares to consume only one- 
quarter the amount of coal hitherto required, accomplishing the 
same work in two-thirds of the time—and “won’t bust!” The 
Cornish engineers, of Cornish infallibility, await that bust,intending 
then to visit the ruins, each carrying a banner—‘I told you so!” 

The stamp-mill is of Cornish pattern and Cornish arrangement, 
placed alliout of doors, perhaps to harden the calithimpsian mon- 
strosity, and induce activity among the attendants, so as to get back 
to cover from the wind and rain, The ore is dumped into bins be- 
hind the battery, and mainly fed by water, since that means is the 
most irregular, and best suited to the irregularity of the thumpety- 
thumping it is to get as it passes through the coffers. Ingenuity 
exhaust itself in keeping the thing in repair. Human muscle and 
endurance being cheap, coal abundant, though dear, water free, arid 
eternity full of time, this contrivance is deemed sufficiently perfect 
to render all attempts to supplant it by more modern construction 
one of the “I told you so’s.” 

The washing-floors are mud flats covered with a roof, partially 
boarded on the sides, with large openings not always fitted with 
doors or windows. Hereare buddles, concave and convex, launders 
innumerable, slime pits and coffers, tossing-tubs and keeves, frames 
and thumpers, shovels, scrapers, and slush everywhere. Men and 
women, boys and girls do the work, and escape insanity because 
they know nothing but the names of the things and the routine ; 
an attempt to understand the rationale of the proceedings would 
end in dementation. Repetitions, divisions, redoing and undoing, 
shovelling and reshovelling, putting in and taking out, tossing and 
“framing,” here a little and there a little, ad infimtum. The pro- 
cess is something like the chimney conundrum—* Patch upon patch 
and a hole in the middle,” guess what it is? At the end of this la- 
bour of Sisyphus—rolling a huge stone up a high hill which ever 
rolled back again—the tinstuff is finally ready to be sent to smelter. 

Tin Smelting.—-There are five smelting establishments in and about 
Penzance, three of which are owned or controlled by Messrs. T. 8S. 
Bolitho and Co. The very obliging manager of one furnished every 
desired information, and kindly permitted a view of the works. 
After weighing the tinstuff, brought in long slender bags of about 
250 lbs. contents, the product is sampled and assayed for two pur- 
poses—the quantity of metal and the quality. Some mines produce 
tin of a finer, or rather more easily refined into tin of the best 
quality. Three grades of metal are produced—one for the dyer’s use, 
one for the tin-plate worker, one for common alloyage, such as 
solder. When the ores are thus classified they are mixed with one- 
fifth to one-eighth in weight of powdered anthracite, then damped 
and introduced into the common reverberatory furnace. The coal 
is said to be used for a flux, whereas the chemical effect is that of 
abstracting the oxygen from the dioxide of tin speedily at a low 
heat, whilst a higher heat unites the iron and silica, forming a 
silicate of iron on the top of the already deposed tin. If the iron 
is not in sufficient quantity to absorb all of the silica, lime has to be 
added for the surplus. The fluid impure metal is then run from 
under the scoria and ladled into large moulds. These blocks are 
again melted in another furnace at a low temperature, which causes 





the tin to float upon the heavier impurities, which subside to the 
bottom. The tin is again run off into moulds. These are then placed 
in a large cauldron of iron, heated from below ; into the liquid metal 
green wood is submerged by force. The heat rapidly evolves steam 
}and other gases, causing the liquid mass to bubble and become tur- 
/bulent with internal commotion, serving to thoroughly mix and 
| cast to the surface all the impurities remaining. When this is suffi- 
ciently done the metal is ladled out into moulds, stamped, and piled 
up for the market. The slag and scoria are sorted, crushed, and re- 
peatedly washed for metallic tin. The heavy impurities obtained 
| from the bottom of the second furnace are picked over for attached 
particles of tin, and then sold by weight ata low price per ton. Until 
lately these blocks were given away for ballasting. 

The Tinstuff.—The ore when brought to grass contains about an 
average of 1 per cent. of pure metal to the ton—20 Ibs. out of 2000, 
The tinstuff as washed and delivered to the smelter is about 33 Ibs. 
to the 2000, the surplus consisting of oxygen, and the impurities 
still clinging to the dioxide of tin. The average of 80/. per ton is 
paid for the tinstuff. Hence it will be seen that 100 tons of ave- 
rage ore is worth about 130/. as it comes from the mine—26s, per 
ton=$6'50. The ore is broken by hammers when it falls from the 





skip, the copper nodules selected out, and the bulk sent on to the 


stamps. This copper ore, in small quantity, is sold for copper. A 
portion of the pulp, after first washing, is reserved for roasting for 
the elimination of the sulphur—a ferric oxide and a cupric sulphate. 
The latter is mainly wasted. Means are now taken at the Boscas- 
well to precipitate metallic copper from this sulphate. 

Production.—The present production of the Boscaswell is from 70 
to 80 tons per day, the limit of the crushing capacity. This pro- 
perty has come under the present management during the present 
year, burthened with all the conditions of the past system of work- 
ing—the patchwork of a century, the old never abandoned, only 
added to by a new turn or genuflexion adapted to the fixed order of 
things. With an incongruous system, exposed machinery, naked 
shafts, anda higgeldy-piggeldly scatteration of appliances, also, came 
a non-disciplined demoralised system of labour,accustomed to abuses 
which had obtained the sanction of habits, hence deemed legitimate. 
To fracture the crust of stolid conventionalities by theintroduetion 
of new machinery and 2. more disciplined system of labour is no 
easy undertaking, and never a popular one in a self-opiniated com- 
munity. When abuses have grown into even criminal practices it 
is difficult to set up a higher moral standard. This has, however, 
been commenced in both respects. A new engine, boiler, and wind- 
ing apparatus now supplies the place of the Cornish pet, at less than 
two-thirds the cost of plant, and at a saving of about 1/. per day, 
doing the same work in about two-thirds the time. Other innova- 
tions in machinery are to follow—modern stamps, and perhaps a re- 
modeling of the washing devices. All to be housed, systematised, 
and under a careful discipline, precisely as if the workmen were to 
to be considered no longer only as hired beasts needing no shelter, 
and incapable of appreciating a proper care for their comfort and 
physical well-being. 

That the labourers object to this solicitude in their behalf, accom- 
panied, as it must be, with a change in the correlative abuses which 
are advantageous only as seen from their stand-point, and are ready 
to mutiny against self-reformation, as well as economical advance- 
ment of an important industry, is no new phenomenon. The traveller 
who had camped out during a rainy season found that he could not 
go to sleep unless some kind hand emptied a watering-pot over him 
illustrates the force of a habit which demands a continuance of a 
practice however monstrous. This difficulty has already been dis- 
counted by the wise administration of the superintendent, aided in 
the management of the men by Mr. Silk, who to aclear understand- 
ing of the duties required of the labourer adds a wise appreciation 
of the men with whom he has to deal. To change habits, remove 
abuses, and set up new modes of action anda new code of morals as 
between the employer and the employed, and, in the end, retain the 
esteem of the men, demands a ripe judgment, as well as a true moral 
courage. What has been done warrants the prediction that a failure 
will not close the connection of Mr. Silk with the Boscaswell Mine. 

It is needless to remark that the progress of the present day de- 
mands the employment of the best devised machinery, the closest 
application of the most intelligent system of manipulation, the 
highest consideration for the moral and physical well-being of the 
labourer. The Cornish system ignores every one of these principles, 
to the great loss of the capitalist, the injury and continued demor- 
alisation of the labourer, and, of course, in arrest of allimprovement, 
Should there be no improvement in these respects, in order to lessen 
waste in labour and material, before the wave of labour reform, de- 
manding less time and higher wages, reaches Land’s End, the tin 
mines of Cornwall will cease to be remunerative, and will have to 
be abandoned. 

Fortunately, an intelligent management has taken possession of 
one of the most important mines, and this work of regeneration has 
already been successfully inaugurated. The continued success of 
this wise beginning will forearm Cornwall against the inevitable 
appreciation of labour before the waste of a false system has been 
corrected and a higher tone inspired among the labouring classes. 

G. W. Baker, Colorado. 


THE PRODUCTION OF COAL. 

There is no more important matter connected with coal mining, 
than that of the individual produce, for it happens singularly enough 
that in some districts where the coal is thicker than in others the 
tonnage per man is less than in the thinner seams, It is alsoa fact 
worth chronicling that the districts in which the largest quantity 
of coal raised per life lost are those in which the men individually 
are the greatest producers, and the colleries the most extensive. 
Northumberland and Durham appear to be in an almost exceptional 
state as far as regards the production of coal and the safety of the 
workmen, perhaps in some measure due to the system of working, 
and to the manner in which the men are officered. The question, 
then, naturally arises,why should not some general system be adopted 
to ensure something like an equal quantity of coal being raised in 
districts where the beds are of almost similar thickness, or at least 
the most favoured in thickness, should yield as much as those not 
so well off? The subject is one which has led to a great deal of dis- 
cussion amongst mining authorities, but without any practical re- 
sults. At the present time it is evident that there are markets for 
a great deal more coal than is being produced, and the season, con- 
sequently, is a most fitting one for colliery owners taking steps for 
increasing the out-put of their pits. It has been stated that in some 
districts, such as Yorkshire, riddles are used, and the slack not sent 
out, whilst in the North large and small are both banked. That, 
however, does not apply at the present time, for during the last year 
or two there has been capital markets for small coal, and owners 
have taken advantage of it. 

We must, therefore, look further for the actual cause of the small 
production in different districts. We agree with Mr. P. Cooper 
and others that whilst in Yorkshire and other districts the roofs are 
supported by pack-walls, which adds greatly to the labour of the 
workmen, in the county of Durham the roofs are almost entirely 
supported by timber props, which costs considerably less. The 
same authority also says that he considered that in the county of 
Durham one boy with a pony would on an average do five times 
as much work daily as atrammer would doin Yorkshire. The causes 
which led to Durham enjoying such a favourable position were —the 
mode of supporting the roof, the leading of the coal in the pit, and 
the workmen other than colliers being such a short time in the pit. 





Another great advantage belonging to the North is that the men are 
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under better discipline, and there are more overmen, deputies, and 
underviewers than in most other districts, whilst the hurriers are 
entirely engaged in bringing the coal from the face to the engine plane. 
All those are advantages which could be readily adopted at most 
collieries working, we should say, a seam 5 ft. thick and upwards, 
or even less; indeed, it seems to us that the great disparity in the 
quantity of coal raised per man in different districts is much greater 
than it ought to be. Weare quite aware that in some localities the 
beds are very thin, and consequently the quantity raised must of 
necessity be small, for in the North-West Riding of Yorkshire some 
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of the seams are little more than | ft. in thickness, so that less than 


a couple of tons 4 considered a good day’s work for acollier. The | 


rise in the colliers’ wages, it must be said, has had a tendency to 
rather reduce the output of coal in several districts. This will be ap- 
parent from the following table we have prepared of the average 


quantity of coal raised per male person employed at the collieries in | 


the different districts in England for the two past years, omitting 


all fractions: Tons of coal raised per person employed. 
1870, 1871. 

Northumberland and Cumberland, and North Durham... 

South Durham 

North and East Lancashire .... 

West Lancashire and North Wales... 

Yorkshire............ : /< dies 

Derby, Notts, Leicestershire, and Warwickshire 

North Staffordshire, Cheshire, and Shropshire .. 

South Staffordshire and Worcestershire 

Monmouth, Gloucester, Somerset, and Devon 

South Wales ‘. . ; 

South Durham, Northumberland, and North Durham, it will be 

seen, takes the lead in every way, not only as to there being less 
deaths according to the quantity of coal raised, but as to the output 
for every person employed. The marked decrease in the tonnage 
raised in South Wales is to a considerable extent due to a strike 
which lasted for some considerable time. Yorkshire shows a con- 
siderable advantage, although it was generally believed that the 
men did not work so well in 1871 as they did in 1870, However, 
the great difference in the quantity of coal raised in the various 
districts is well worthy of the consideration of all interested in 
mining operations ; and, no doubt, attention having been thus acci- 
dentally drawn to it, it will lead to discussion and the lessening of 
the existing gaps. 


COAL AT THE ANTIPODES, 


The coal question appears to be occupying an increased amount 
of attention in New South Wales, and the Government of that co- 
lony has engaged a gentleman lately connected with the Victorian 
Geological Survey to survey New South Wales, and to define the 
situation and extent of the local coal measures. The geological 
features of New South Wales will also be reported upon, One of 
the main objects for which the proposed survey is to be made is to 
ascertain the position of accessible coal measures in the districts to 
the westward of the Cordillera, with a view to their being utilised 
in the development of the other mineral resources of New South 
Wales. It is well known that coal measures of very great extent 
exist between the mountain range and the seaboard ; but it is thought 
that coal fields nearer to the gold, copper, and tin bearing districts 
can be found more available for the development of the mines. Al- 
though there are large quantities of suitable timber to be had, 
mining operations are now being carried on to such an extent that 
it will not be long before the parts of New South Wales in the neigh- 
bourhood ot its mines are denuded of their trees. The coal mines 
in the vicinity of Newcastle, Wollongong, Bulli, and other ports 
along the coast are being worked to a greater extent every year. 
Victoria has not yet discovered a coal field, whatever the future may 
have in store for her in this regard, and the exports of New South 
Wales coal to Melbourne are already very great, and are steadily 
increasing. Thousands upon thousands of tons of New South Wales 
coal are also now exported annually to India, China, California, and 
other countries, and the prosperity of New South Wales is, of course, 
materially enhanced in consequence. A fresh discovery of coal has 
been made in the neizhbourhood of Ipswich, in Queensland. It is 
stated that the seam is 12 ft. thick, that the coal is of a quality not 
to be surpassed, and that the locality is in close proximity to the 
railway line. From Western Australia we learn that an effort is to 
be made to improve the navigation of Challenger Passage, and that 
negociations are to be entered into with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company with a view to the selection by the com- 
many of a position at Garden Island, Cockburn Sound, or elsewhere 
in the vicinity of Freemantle as a port of call and coaling depot. 

The importance of the utilization of Australian coal can scarcely 
be over-estimated. New South Walesand the other Australian colo- 
nies have attained of late years very great importance as centres 
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LARGE’S PRESSING MACHINE IN OUR MINING DISTRICTS. 

Although only introduced at the National Exhibition of last year 
(1871), the Improved Moulding and Pressing Machine of Mr. Henry 
Large, of 60, Judd-street, London, has won for itself ‘a world-wide 
reputation.” Three things doubtless account for this—l. Its simple 
and efficient mechanism, the small amount of motive-power re- 
quired to work it, and the minimum tear and wear upon its work- 
ing parts.—2. The success which has attended the experiments made 
with the machine, both at the International and since, under the 
direct management of the inventor, not one failure being recorded. 
—3. The highly satisfactory testimonials of those who are using the 
machine in pressing common and fire bricks, concrete bricks, and 
artificial stone, &c., and the preference given to all these by builders 
in comparison with the productions of rival machines. 

It is not, however, the intention of the writer to go into the wide 
field of usefulness in which this machine is now being successfully 
used, but to enquire experimentally how far, or to what extent, the 
waste refuse of our Mining Districts can be profitably utilised. An 
we may preface that not only is the refuse of stone and slate quar- 
ries included, but also mineral resources which cannot be profitably 
turned to account under the old practice, but which may be so by 
the use of this machine, so modified in its construction as to meet 
the requirements of each case. 

Three things will be admitted—1l. That the slag and other refuse 
of our iron mines, the chips of our slate, marble, granite, and other 
stone quarries cost more money to get them out of the way than is 
generally credited.—2. That this refuse covers large areas of land, 
which if converted into garden ground for the miners and quarry- 
men would bring in no end of ready money weekly.—3. That, to 
speak in plain English, if this refuse can be utilised it benefits the 
country in more respects than one. 

The reader will perceive that the practical question at issue in 
each case is one of actual experiment, to be made in order to deter- 





of pastoral industry ; but if they are ever to be thoroughly populous 
thriving communities they must become also seats of manufacturing 

enterprise, and this latter result can never be attained unless cheap | 
coal is provided on the spot. Cheap Australian coal will also greatly | 
facilitate the establishment of additional lines of ocean steamers for | 
the conveyance of large numbers of passengers and emigants from | 
the crowded haunts of Europe to the new openings for energy and | 
enterprise which the Australias present. It is not a little remark- 
able that the discovery of additional coal bearings in Australia comes 
just at the nick of time. The Australias have long been known to 
be rich in gold, but this year—or within the last twelve months, at 
any rate-—large quantities of workable tin have also been brought 
to light in New South Wales and Queensland, and this tin requires 
to be worked and treated in a scientific manner,—an object which 
cheap Australian coal will materially assist. Gold production in 
Australia is also now carried on upon a scientific system,—at any 
rate, the aid of science is invoked to a far greater extent than 
hitherto. It is true that alluvial gold mining is not yet at an end 
in Australia, but quartz crushing with the help of -steam-power is 
becoming more and more the order of the day, and here again cheap 
coal will prove serviceable. The Australian colonies are not desti- 
tute of ironstone, and when once Australian coal can be brought into 
use this ore will be worked up into iron at a good profit, as time 
no doubt will prove. With the help of Australian rails made avail- 
able for use at a reasonable price, the work of Australian railway 
construction will also receive an impetus of which it is difficult to 
now form an adequate conception. View the matter, in short, in 
whatever light we may, we are justified in saying that the discovery 
and utilization of larger and larger quantities of Australian coal is 
inaugurating a new era for the Antipodes, 

The progress of the Australian colonies, as we have before stated, 
has been very slow. It is 100 years and more since Captain Cook 
first sighted the shores of New South Wales, and even now that vast 
dependency has little more than a population of 500,000. Human 
short-sightedness and human indolence have allowed the vast 
mineral wealth of New South Wales to remain undeveloped. But 
& new era is now dawning. Now that steam ships can cleave the 
seas, now that steam-power is achieving magic results on land, now 
that 20 words can be flashed from London to Sydney or Melbourne 
in almost as many minutes, now that education has rendered the 
English race more and more familiar with the remotest corners of 
the earth, it is impossible to doubt that colonization will advance wifh 
giantstrides, It isnot only labour which will benefit from coloniza- 
tion, but in colonization that capital will reap also a rich reward 


’ IMPROVEMENTS IN Rock BorinG.—The invention of M 
FRANCOIS and Dunots, of Liége, Belgium, relates to machinery where a pis 
celviIng & reciprocating motion by compressed air or steam inside a eyline 
a chisel for driving holes by concussion; the improvement consists firstly j 
peculiar arrangement for actuating the slide valve of the cylinder. The slide val , 
8 connected at its opposite ends to two pistons working in cylindrical holes i " “eo 
slide valve box ; the steam or air under pressure has access to both sides of t} ~ ae 
piston, while the other piston (of smaller diameter than the first) is acted the 
one side only by the steam or air under pressure, the other side beingopened te = 
atmosphere. An escape valve actuated by a trigger and a tappet on the piston. i 
of the machine, allows the steam or air to escape from the one side of the first slid 
valve piston at the end of the back stroke of the machine, whereby the one mo on 
of the slide value is effected for producing the forward stroke of the chisel. On 
the closing of the said valve an equilibrium of pressure is re-established on the sai 
slide valve piston, so as to produce the return stroke of the slide valve whe men 
chisel is rotated at each stroke by a pawl and ratchet wheel, actuated 
ceiving a rocking motion from two small pistons in cylinders, into whic! 
or air under pressure is admitted al 2 rnately, : 
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mine whether such refuse can be turned to profitable account or not ; 
and that as all the experiments made have proved successful, it re- 
solves itself into this—How much will an experiment cost? And 
that as Mr. Large is a practical man, and has already performed 
numerous experiments, he ought to be, and we believe that he is, 
in a position to return a ready answer to such a question, so as 
to exclude fruitless speculation, and everything of the kind. No 
doubt there is another plan by which practical information can be 
obtained—the inspection of machines in use. This, however, is 
rather a secondary question for enquiry than a primary, for refuse 
material differs more widely than is generally imagined, so that 
mere inspection is not enough. If there is a machine in use in the 
neighbourhood an experiment may be tried, but as all refuse requires 


| the addition of other materials, upon whose chemical nature success 


very much depends, and as clay and other mineral refuse differs 
very much chemically, such experiments require to be very intelli- 
gently conducted before they can be relied upon, for otherwise a 
very profitable enterprise may break down, owing to some slight 
oversight. If there 1s no machine at work within easy reach the 
experimental mode of enquiry, according to our proposition, is to 
communicate with the patentee, who most probably will reply, as 
he has done in several instances which have come under the writer's 
notice, “Forward sufficient material by railway to make a few 
bricks, and for so much I will return the bricks, and then you can 
judge for yourself what they are worth.” 

The interest of the owners and tenants of mines, coal pits, quarries, 
&e., may extend further than the mere utilisation of their furnace- 
slag, &c. Where large accumulations are on hand, as in the Black 
Country, there may be a sufficient supply to keep a machine going 
properly by mixing so much of the old along with the new. But 
where mines and quarries are newly opened it may be otherwise, 
so that parties have to calculate how to start a profitable trade. If, 
for example, a landowner has gravel, sand, burnt clay, rock unfit 
for building, or quarry chips, that can be broken down by machi- 
nery (as by Blake’s stone-breaker), a concrete can be made of any 
of these for the profitable manufacture of concrete bricks in most 
places. Even where building stone can be had cheap the expenses 
of dressing is now such that it may be broken down and made into 
concrete brick of a more durable quality, and a house or fence built 
for less money, counting all costs. If there is brick and tile clay a 
machine may be kept partly or wholly going in making bricks di- 
rect from the pit. Three actual examples may be quoted for prac- 
tical illustration—l, A landowner in Wales forwarded a sample of 
sand, and the bricks returned so pleased him that he at once set 
about converting his sand into artificial stone—2. A machine is 
successfully at work in Kent making first-class fire-brick, &c., from 
calcined fiint.—3. The managing director of the Staffordshire Brick 
and Tile Works Company says that bricks made by Large’s machine 


.| are preferred by contractors, &c., and “as it becomes known must 


get into extensive use.” 

» Large’s machine may also be applied to two other purposes, which 
may prove interesting—1. The small coal at the mouths of coal pits 
may be compressed into blocks for fuel, or it may be mixed with 
ground peat, and the two compressed into blocks.—2. Peat in a 
semi-dry state may be compressed into solid blocks, so as to be pro- 
fitably conveyed by sea or land to where they are required for fuel. 
Peat thus compressed, either with or without small coal, makes 
first-rate firing. It can be compressed into greater solidity by Mr. 
Large’s than by any other machine now in use, and as its value de- 





pends upon its solidity, our proposition of experimental enquiry 
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| comes home, not only to the owners of millions of acres of peatzbog, 
but to all who consume fuel. i a 
| By means of the annexed engraving, we shall now give a general 
description of this new machine. Small machines are made and 
worked by hand-power. The engraving represents a large one, 
driven by steam or other motive-power, by means of a strap over ¢ 
| pulley on the shaft of the fly-wheel. There are, as usual, two strap 
| pullies, the one for ingear and the other for outgear, and the shift is 
|made by a key-handled bar, whose mechanism and modus operandi 
| are so clearly shown as to require no detailed description. The 
large spur-wheel is driven by a small one on the shaft of the fly- 
wheel. The large spur-wheel carries on the further side a recipro- 
cating cam, which gears on a stud or pin on a horizontal bar, which, 
by means of bent-lever mechanism, actuates the piston for compress- 
ing the bricks. The head, or shoe, of this piston is seen raised over 
|the second mould from the left hand side, directly under the im- 
print, “LARGE’s PaTENT.” On the front of the large spur-wheel 
| is seen a friction cam-roller on a stud-axle. This friction cam actu- 
| ates a bent-axial lever, and on the opposite side of the axis of this 
| axial lever is another bent-axial lever, furnished with a loug friction 
| roller at its lower extremity. This latter is for pushing forward 
' the mould with its contents under the compressing piston, and the 
| mould under the piston, a stage forward. On the right hand side of 
the machine is a second piston, whose mechanism and modus oper- 
| andi will readily be understood. This second piston is for empty- 
| ing the mould by pressing the brick downwards through a hole in 
the table on to a platen table below, from whence it is removed, 
This platen table forms the head of a third piston, seen below, 
whose mechanism resembles that of a weighing machine. Thus 
the weight of the brick presses it down, and when the brick is re- 
moved by the attendant, the weighted lever at the opposite end 
raises the platen table to receive another brick. As the bent-axial 
lever on the left pushes the mould, with the newly pressed brick, 
it, at the same movement, pushes the third mould under the second 
piston, and the empty mould into the hand of the attendant, to be 
re-filled, and placed on the table immediately before the friction 
roller of the bent-axial lever. In this way the machine keeps the 
attendants close to their task, turning out from 5000 to 7000 con- 
| crete bricks daily ready for the builder, and common or fire-bricks 
almost ready for the kiln, as the clay, &c., can be worked drier than 
with any otlier machine. 

From this general outline the reader will perceive that Large’s 
machine has a twofold automatic movement—the one exclusively 
for compressing the bricks, and the other for shifting and emptying 
the moulds. In this the inventor shows his ingenuity to the best 
advantage, both in the distribution and economy of his motive-power 
and in the simple and effective mechanism by which such important 
| results are effected. Thus each of the two inclines of the recipro- 
| cating cam on the back of the large spur-wheel forms a half circum- 
| ference, consequently the first or compressing piston rises and falls 
lat each revolution, rising during one half and falling during the 
|other. During the downward movement the whole power of the 
| machine is applied in compressing the bricks; but in rising, when 
comparatively no power is needed, the bent-axial levers, and the 
second and third pistons, perform their respective automatic func- 
tions. It will likewise be observed that as.the principle of the re- 
ciprocating cams is that of two inclined planes, their length may be 
increased by increasing the diameter of the large spur-wheel, so 
that by increasing in a corresponding way the momentum of the 
fly-wheel any desired degree of power or pressure may be obtained 
for compressing bricks or other material. The power required to 
work a hand machine by a boy without extra fatigue is as easily 
calculated. 


| 








NEW ORE-CRUSHING MACHINERY. 

Srr,—I notice a letter in the Supplement to last week’s Journal 
on New Ore-Crushing Machinery, which is the same old story over 
again—high lift, with the same amount of power, or saving of power 
with less wear and tear. In all those notices I find facts and data 
scrupulously avoided—the evact decrease of power, the horse-powe 
per head, the weight of a set of four heads, oras many as may be re- 
commended to a coffer, complete with all fixings, amount of ore 
crushed (say) through a grate 80 holes to the inch, and what part ot 

england may the machine be seen in actual operation on the mines. 
There are plenty of models and machines in London, butanyone about 
'to erect a machine would do well to visit the mines where those new 
|stamps are said to work well, producing such large results. The 
| expense would be saved to any company in the judicious selection 
|of an economic machine. I do not understand how the head can be 
lifted higher, and, by means of mechanism, reduce the power. Itis 
evident the lever is lengthened, which does not seem to be compen- 
sated for in other arrangements; the same weight of head lifted 
higher must require more power. The head cannot be taken up di- 
rect unless the disc, or boss, on the stamp-stem receive a blow by the 
cam more or less heavy in proportion as you drive fast or slow. if 
the cam be so constructed as to take the disc easy you have the fric- 
tion then both sides of the guides; therefore, the speed of the ma- 
chine must of necessity be little in excess of the present stamps. 

Your correspondent further asserts that this patent supersedes al 
steam, air, spring, and also Ennor’s stamps; but an assertion with- 
out facts is useless, even fromaC.E. This assertion is not borne 
out when we find such splendid results as are continuously coming 
before the readers of the Mining Journal obtained from the new 
stamping machinery already erected inf Cornwall. Now, I contend 
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—— * 
that the new machines, with extended grate-way and other improve- 

ants, giving the quickest and smartest blow, will turn out the 
atest quantity of work, and such results cannot be obtained from 
“avitating heads. As to never understanding Mr. Walker's specifi- 
gations and drawings, I think them notso complicated but the merest 
tryo in mechanical drawing might overcome, and alse find the City- 
«ad Works, without the aid of Mr. Cooke’s elaborate description. 
{should like to ask this gentleman for his reasons why the steam- 
amps is not equally applicable to hammering rock as well as iron 
and why it is not discarded in America? Also, does the patent he 
commends supersede the Californian revolving stamps, numbers of 
«hich are being made in this country, and almost exclusively used 


vi = 
STUDENT. 


ig California and Australia ?—London, Nov. 18. 





THE PELSALL HALL COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 


sm, 
public on behalf of the 15 widows and 45 orphans who have lost 
their mainstay by the terrible calamity at the Pelsall Hall Colliery, 
in this village; the presence of the fatal choke-damp, and the fall 
of the roof, dashes to the ground every ray of hope of saving the 
entombed men alive. A public meeting has been held this morning, 
a committee formed, and upwards of 500/. subscribed, but unless 
we are largely assisted by others, the distress will be overwhelming, 
three-fourths of the inhabitants being workpeople or small trades- 
yen. The committee do not think their appeal will be in vain. 

Lloyd’s Banking Company. (Limited) and all their branches (Messrs. 
farnetts, London agents), and the Staffordshire Joint-Stock Bank 
(Limited) and all their branches (Messrs. Barclays and the Imperial 
Bank) have kindly consented to receive subscriptions; or, they may 
pe sent direct to Richd. Jesson, Esq., Walsall; Boaz Bloomer, Esq., 
Pelsall, treasurers; or, to— Epwarp J. SHormack, Jion. Sec. 

Pilsall Iron and Coal Works, near Walsall, Nov. 19. 


ORIGIN OF COAL. 

Sir, 
Prontheim newspaper—the Addressecontors Efterre¢ninger—of the 
4rd inst., and will feel obliged if you will insert it in the Journal 
for the consideration of your readers. Po 

“ At the present time, when questions are everywhere being asked ahout new 
coal mines, allow me to set forward a thought, the value of which there will no 
doubt be skilful men to judge. Iam led into this by reading an article in “ North- 
on Tidings for Politics, Economy, and Literature,” of June, 1857, about modern 
geology. This article gives a review of two German works—“ History of Earth,” 
by Friedrich Mohr ; and ‘‘ Geology of the Present Time,” by Bernhard von Cotta. 
Friedrich Mohr is of opinion that the strata of coal have been formed by enormous 
masses of sea weed, which have been gathered up by the currents of the sea in 
many places, and he states several reasons for this opinion. If this should be the 
ease, it would not be absurd to suppose that similar accumulations had taken place 
where the Orlandet (a large alluvial deposit) is now situated—a place where, ac- 
cording to the nature of things, as the soil is formed by alluvium, it must be sup- 
posed that, while the water covered the ground, there has been a ‘ Bageoje’ (re- 
action) between the currents from the inner and outer parts of the firth, and by 
this contra-current considerable masses of seaweed may have been gathered up, 
and by their sinking formed strata in connection with the alluvial land.” 





COLLIERY ENTERPRISE IN WESTPHALIA. 
Sir,—Why is it that English capitalists do not take advantage, on 
alarger scale, of the magnificent state of the several industries ot 
this (Westphalian) district? This is a question which is constantly 
occurring to me, and the only answer I can bring forward is, for 


want of its being brought under their notice. Ironworks are paying | 


25 to 35 per cent. on their original capital, and collieries 40 to 60 
percent. New coal fields are being explored. Why should not 
English capitalists commence collieries, and derive benefit from the 
prosperous state of the several industries? An extent of about 
200 acres could probably be obtained for about 30,000/., and with a 
further sum of 100,000/. to 130,0002. two separate and distinct esta- 
blishments might be completed, capable of delivering together 1500 
tons per diem, wHich, from the many seams found in this district 
may easily be attained; this would be 420,000 tons for 280 working 


° > | 
days per annum, which at a profit of 4s. per ton (at the worst of | 
times readily attainable) would leave a yearly profit of 84,000/. | 


These data are are not taken from the present flourishing state of 
the coal trade, as the present profits reach as muchas 10s. to 12s., 
and in some instances 16s., per ton. 


It is only requisite to refer to the market value of the Westpha- | 


ep 


lian collieries on the Berlin, Cologne, and Essen “ Bourse,” commenc- 
ing with “Selters-Nenach,” which is quoted at 35,000 thalers per 
128th part of the mine, or a total value for the mine of 672,000/. ; 
“Consolidation” at 576,000/., both being situated near Essen, Then 
refer to the progressive mines, some of which are not yet in the coal 
measures, and others only just reached them—viz., “ Unser Fritz,” 
about 60 fms. sunk, and still have about 60 fms. to sink before 
reaching the coal measures quoted, but not to be purchased at, 75/. 
per 000th part; “ Konig Ludwig” and “ Ewalt,” about the same 
depth, respectively quoted at 66/. and 75/. per 1000th part, but not 
to be had for these figures. I cannot at present say exactly how 
much hasalready been called-up on these shares, but do not think 
more than from 30/. to 35/. has been paid, including purchase of 
fields, &e., &e. 
it necessary. 

Explorations for coal are also being carried on with much energy 
in the north part of the basin. Early in October one company 
applied to the authorities for a concession, having bored coal at 
1600 feet (the deepest coal explored in Westphalia). This hole was 
put down by hand, in 5 months and 26 days, an achievement to be 
proud of.—Dusseldorf, Nov. 13. JEPPE. 

ON “PRACTICAL MINING.” 
No. II. or Mr. N. Ennor’s “ VIEWS.” 
[Vide Supplement to the Mining Jvurnal, September 28, 1872.] 

Str,—Following Mr. N. Ennor’s example, we will not raise the 
question as to the age of the world, that being for us, the operative 
miners, at least unprofitable; but what appears a practical question 
is the whereabouts of these old tin works, near and about which 
Mr. Ennor asserts millions of tons of copper have recently been 
found. The fact of the find need not be questioned, but it would be 
interesting to know more of the old tin works. We might also 
receive the assertion for what it is worth, that a “watchful prac- 
tical” knows well a young and thriving lode from an old hard dried 
one, that the ore is decomposing from and leaving; but it would be 
satisfactory to us who have to deal with the refractory copper- 
bearing works daily, in a summary manner, to know the basis of 
this theory, and to Mr. Ennor, far more reasonable conclusions, that 
the bulk of copper in Cornish mines has grown (!) within the past 
20) years. Let us hope this “view” has a better foundation than 
even the unanimous decision at the old men’s meetings referred to 
when assembled of an evening to relate fairy tales and ghost stories, 
or even of ** A woman’s story at a winter's fire, 

- Authorised by her grandam.” 

If itisareasonable conclusion that millions of tons of copper 
have grown near and about old tin works within the past 200 years, 
sit unreasonable to enquire where the next harvest of copper is 
likely to grow, or when to be expected—within the next. 200 or 
“000,000 years, or about the time of the Greek Kalends? Again, 
half the mines of a district are to be abandoned at once, but the sug- 
gestion to find new ones, and work only the right sort of old mines, 
might be considered sound practical acvice, if only accompanied by 
one or two slight omissions, to assist us in solving the problem 
which has puzzled miners for ages—?.e.. where to find the new ones, 
and how to distinguish the right sort of old mines. 

In a treatise on Practical Mining surely it is not too much to 
“xpect a hint or instruction whereby to find the junctions spoken of, 
where many substances and electricity are brought to bear at a 
certain point, and the lodes that are running in the right direction. 
These things we, the novices, “long to know,” as having now to use 
our best judgment, hard blows, and cash in search of these con- 
‘ations, we appeal to the practicals 

“And conjure you by that which you profess, 

, (Howe'er you came to know it) answer us.” 
To Telieve our anxieties on these points, and instead cf indulging 
us with erude “ yiews” as to when and how lodes or veins grew, 
deign to tell us where to find the mineral deposits, and assuredly 
You will reap a rich reward. But what hope exists of obtaining the 








practical ‘man closes a chapter on Practical Mining, No. II., his 
“views,” in anything but a reassuring strain, as to the capabilities 
of professed “Practicals” exclaiming in bitterness of spirit, as to 
mines—* No one knows what to work, and what to abandon.” 

But, with all due respect for your many practical correpondents, 
this opinion cannot be endorsed by many constant readers of the 
Ming Journal, and amongst them— A. R. R. O. 

Oct. 30. - 


SOUTH AURORA MINE, AND THE DIAMOND DRILL. 


Str,—As one interested in the general success of mining, I desire 
to express my views in the Mining Journal on the subject of Boring 





: 
Permit me the use of your columns to appeal to a generous | 


Enclosed I forward youa translation of a clipping from the | 


I might quote several others, but do not consider | 


for Metallic Minerals—or, perhaps, I should rather have said, “re- 
| terate my views,” for I have previously expressed them in your 
columns. When it was first proposed at the Eberhardt meeting to 
introduce the Drill for the purpose of exploring for metallic mine- 
rals I was in Nevada, and being fully aware of the inutility of such 
a method, I immediately on receipt of the Journal containing your 
report of that meeting wrote you, Sir, in terms strongly deprecatory 
of such a method of mines exploration, and which communication 
| you very kindly published. I endeavoured to show, and think I 
| succeeded, that such a method would be most ineffective and un- 
| satisfactory, and that in respect of no class of deposits could a more 
haphazard method be adopted than those contained in the White 
Pine limestones. I stated in the letter referred to that not five 
merely but if 50 holes were drilled into a section of ground of the 
area of the Eberhardt Mine, it would be no sufficient evidence that 
' the intermediate ground was not valuable. 
| It was stated at the South Aurora meeting, held on the 6th inst., 
| that $10,987 had been expended in drilling five holes, amounting in 
| the aggregate to 1944 feet, or an average of 388 feet 9 inches per 
| hole, and that not perpendicular, but at an angle of 45° from the 
j horizon. This so-called exploration has been made, and nothing has 
been found, and some disappointment has been felt and expressed 
at the result. The ground submitted to thisexperimental operation 
is understood to be evplored—indeed, it is said to be. The Chair- 
| man’s words, referring to the subject at the meeting, were—* The 
drill was deficient in power below 500 feet, and to that depth, at all 
events, a considerable portion of the mine had heen explored. There 
was a further portion not yet explored, which Mr. Goodfellow seemed 
now to be proposing to do. He confessed he should like to see the 
drill set to work at the Lower Flat, because it had not yet been ex- 
plored lower than 90 feet.” 
White Pine limestones occurring in cavities or chambers in the 
rocks, and not in regular veins or ore channels, I am free to confess 
| that the very ground on which the explorations referred to have 
been made is not diminished a particle in its prospective value, in 
my estimation, by those operations, but that it is as valuable now 
in this respect as ever before. There is nothing to guide the miner 
in the prosecution of this work, and the holes may as well be bored, 
or are as likely to be, in poor sections of ground surrounded by ore, 
and much more so than in the deposits of ores themselves, and for the 
very simple yet forcible reason that the percentage of poor ground 
is largely in excess of the good. The deposits of ores in this forma- 
tion seem to be independent of each other, as no connection or links 
between the several deposits can be “but in exceptional instances 
identified,” and, therefore, the ground intermediate to the perfora- 
| tions already made may be found to contain vast and valuable bodies 
| of ores. Iam fully persuaded in my own mind, after a careful con- 
| sideration of the subject, that boring for metallic minerals, when 
} 
| 












resulting, as in this case, in finding nothing good, that that does not 
| prove, and never can unless in very exceptional cases, that the 
ground submitted to such an ordeal is what it may appear to be as 
the result of a trial by such a process, whilst, on the contrary, it 
may be the reverse in nine cases out of ten, and thus the outlay made 
| be found to be a waste of money expended for no better purpose 
than to procure an additional liability to err, which might result in 
| the loss of valuable mines.—Liskeard, Nov. 15. Rost. KNAPP. 


THE FLAGSTAFF MINE. 
** A Sanguine Shareholder” asks how the rest of the monthly 
| profits is applied after payment of the dividend. The question is a 
natural one, seeing that as yet only 40 per cent. of net profits have 
| gone into the shareholders’ pockets. But it must be remembered 
that the company have had large and unusual expenses in this the 
first year of their existence; moreover, the cost of storing such 
| enormous supplies of charcoal to secure continuous running through 
| the winter, and of erecting additional furnaces, must have materially diminished 
the rest of the profits. In the face of this Iam surprised that dividends have been 
declared with such praiseworthy regularity as they have. 

It is with some a matter of surprise that the Flagstaff shares do not command a 
higher price, and no doubt if the increase in the current dividend had been mace 
on a more liberal scale a substantial rise in their value would have followed, but 
this would not have proved the property to bein a sounder position than I believe 


| §Srr, 


From the nature of the deposits in the | 


desired information ? Very faint, it is feared, when a pre-eminently 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 





it is in, and a rise in the market value would be a matter of perfect indifference to | 
| 


| those who, like myself, are permanent holders. I am satisfied that the direct 
deserve the fullest confidence of the shareholders: if they have erred at all it is on 
the right side—that of caution: they are guided solely by a desire and determina 
tion to do what is now, and what will prove hereafter to be, the best for the interests 
of the company, by making the Flagstaff permanently remunerative, instead of 
allowing it to become a shuttlecock for Stock Exchange purposes. 

A word as to the report of Mr. Frames. 
struck by the ingenuous and truthful tone of the writer; nothing is said therein 
which can unduly raise expectations, but the “ notes” are those of a man who lias 
gone out to judge for himself, and who records the results of a careful observation 

with moderation and candour. PARTICEPS. 
} ° 


PHOENIX QUICKSILVER MINING COMPANY. 
We have been requested to publish the following letter, which has 





| been addressed by Mr. Francis Fow er to the Editor of the 7%mes, | 


in reply to some remarks which had appeared in that journal:— 

§81r,—On my arrival in London from Salt Lake City, on Thursday last, I was as- 
tounded to find that my name had been made such free and unfair use of during 
the past three weeks in your articles in connection with your criticism on the 
Pheenix Quicksilver Company. 

In your comments on Thursday last on Mr. Macdonald's letter, you state that you 
have made no attack on Mr. Fowler's private or professional character, and then go 
on to say that it is the directors of the Phoenix whe are to blame for not defending 

| Mr. Fowler, if they could have done so. What were they to defend me from, if 
not from the insinuations against my private and professional character implied in 
the insidious series of questions you allowed your correspomdent ** Verax ” to give 
| a world-wide currency to through your journal? You repeat these questions your 
} self on Thursday, and the bearing of your whole argument is that, till answered 
| satisfactorily, the lurking charge behind them renders my report on the Phoenix 
Mine unworthy of credit. 
As regards my private character, I can appeal to all who have ever known me. 
} Iam personally well known tothe Messrs. Rothschild, whose name lias been intro- 
| duced more than once in this correspondence, and T think Lean safely say they 
| would be the last to throw any discredit upon it. As to my professional position, 
| I need say no more than as a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers I have 


passed the ordeal of the council of that body and gained my standing through the | 


| 

| 

| support of the highest members of the profession, including among others the 
late Mr. William Gravatt and Messrs. Hawkshaw, G. P. Bidder, J. Fowler, Edwin 

Clark, and other eminent members of the Institution. 

Well, Sir, I am the Francis Fowler who in 1866 was engaged as engineer to a cer- 
tain financial company, which burst up in very good company with world-renowned 
banks, &c., I had nothing to do with the promotion. Lam the Francis Fowler w ho 
reported on the Saturn Mine, who reported on the Mammoth Copperopolis Mine, 
who was appointed manager of both companies, and held that appointment when 
I was engaged to survey and report on the Phoenix. : at 
| Itis bad enough to have failure in one’s career thrown in your teeth, but it is 
| unbearable to have one’s successes malignantly distorted into a weapon of attack. 
| You charge the directors of the Phoenix with engaging me while knowing less about 





} 


my qualifleations inan would have satisfied them in the case of the commonest 
| clerk, which is utterly untrue ; and you allow *‘ Verax ” to assume two companies 
| with which I was connected to be failures when the slightest enquiry would have 
| proved his egregious mistake. It is true that neither of these companies has as 
yet “‘ paid a dividend,” but what of that ? 

~ The Saturn Company was formed in the latter end of 1871, but the furnaces were 
only started in June last. The Mammoth Copperopolis was constituted in Decem 
ber last, but work was only commenced in the ensuing April, and it began making 
profits within a month from starting. Am I responsible for the great snowstorms 
of last spring, which stopped so many mines, filled up the Emma, cut up all the 
roads, delayed the completion of the railway on which so much depended, and 
which is yet 50 miles away from the Mammoth? Is it chargeable to me as a fault 
that the calls were delayed in payment, or that I should be held liable todoas much 
in opening the mine with half the money wanted as if the whole had been sent 


at once? The directors of the two companies agreed to share jointly in my time; | 


| the mines were 70 miles apart, each required my undivided services, and I had 
| the smelting-works also to attend to. I was perhaps to blame for undertaking such 
| a task, and it appears, therefore, failed to give full satisfaction toeithercom p iny,and 
| neither, as I conceive, made due allowance for the unexampled difficullies I met 
with at starting. A quarrel arose between us as to the delay in forwarding certain 
| returns, temper waslost on both sides, it became a matter of discipline, and of our 
respective rights. No fault was ever found by either company with either my moral 
or professional character. The result was we parted. This is for a committee of 


yrs | 


No one ean study it without being | 








enquiry, which Linsist upon with both companies, but your columns are hardly 
fitted for the discussion of the differences between us. . . 
I find that the secretaries of both companies wrote letters to you in regard to my 
difficulties with them, adding in the case of the Saturn that a true fissure vein was 
proved to exist, and that a profit of 300/. per week was then being realised ; at the 
time I left I was clearing 100/. per day, so I cannot see any “improvement in the 
management.” In the case of the Mammoth, the directors had no reason to doubt 
the correctness of my original report about the mine, and giving details in proof of 
its extraordinary progress up to thetime I left. Iam not answerable for the future. 
The directors of both companies are honourahly bound to uphold my reputation 
as a mining engineer, and you should not charge the Phcenix board, who knew of 
the realisation of my predictions about the value of the Mammoth Mine, with 
en raging me without knowing whether I was a fool or a knave. 
he Times, Sir, goes everywhere ; the insinuatiens against my private and pro- 
fessional character by an anonymous correspondent which you have admitted into 
it, while I was supposed to be 6000 miles away, might have destroyed my prospects 
in life; you have thus done mea grevious wrong. I ask you to make me a propor- 
tionate reparation, and either substantiate your insinuations or withdraw them. 
In justice to the Phoenix Quicksilver Company I will add that it is without excep 
tion one of the finest properties Tever met with, and I stand by every word I have 
reported on it. Your suggestion about the owners waiting to be paid out of profits 
must have been made in ignorance of the customs of the class of men who chiefly 
own properties of this kind ; they are mostly miners, who hold for sale, and require 
cash to enable them to prospect other mines—men, in fact, who are bent on seeking 
to make sudden fortunes by lucky finds, and to whom, therefore, your proposal 
Rg 


would come as a mockery.— London, Nor. 18. Fras. Fow.er, M.Inst. C.E. 





THE ANGLO-BRAZILIAN GOLD MINING COMPANY. 

Str,—Your correspondent of last week, when commenting upon the proceedings 
of the secretary whilst in Brazil, might, I think, have quoted another instance of 
officiousness ; but possibly he may not have been cognisant of the latter, as it was 
not brought forward at the meeting. LI allude to the removal of the Rie agency 
from the eminent firm of Messrs. Bramley Moore and Co., in whose hands it has 
been since the formation of the company, and who are yet the agents of some Bra- 
zilian mining companies, and several important undertakings. How the secretary 
could have so unwarrantably assumed such a responsibility in the face of the fact, 
according to his own statement, that he did not go to Brazil in connection with this 
company, is as inconprehensible as the apathy manifested by the directors in allow- 
ing him to exercise what power he pleased out there. P 

If he remains in his present position, are we to hope that the infusion of new 
blood into the home direction will be productive of better results ? 

Nov. 19, A SHAREHOLDER. 


WHITENMAVEN TRON MINES. 

Sm,—I have not the Wining Journal here, but before I left home 
I saw in it another letter by “J. Hodge.” IT cannot perceive any rea- 
son for the prolongation of a correspondence relative to these mines. 
I have no interest asa shareholder in them, and I guess that Mr. 
Hodge has none. What his object is in writing 1 cannot see. Ihave 
no time to waste upon useless discussion. I will, therefore, respect- 
fully submit the few statements subjoined: 

1.—There is no portion of the land granted to the company “ on which the sun 
does not shine”—except, perhaps, Scale Force, a deep and narrow ravine in Flou- 
tern Tarn sett. 

2.—There are several ferruginous lodes in Floutern Tarn that would pay well if 
there was a good way of transit for the ore. 7 

3.—That after a sufficient and reasonable test of the lodes has been made a rail- 
way should be laid down from the mine to Cockermouth or elsewhere, for the 
transit of the ores, if the condition of the ores, after the test, should justify the 
expenditure. 

4.—A railway from Eskdale Mine should be constructed at once, to form a june- 
tion with the Furness Railway, which railway would subserve also Mr. Thomas 
Harvey's mines, situated on the opposite hills, said to be capable of an enormous 
yield of iron ore of high produce. 

” 5,—That the tive lodes in Eskdale sett and the lodes in Mr. Harvey's, fully de- 
veloped, would doubtless yield as much ore as one locomotive could draw to the 
nearest station on the Fucness Railway. 

6.—The mine is not likely to give any dividends, or very little, while worked in 
the present style. 

7.—That if Capt. Hosking has left the company, as I have been informed he has, 
they may save the expense of a successor, while so worked, because Captain Rose 
warne is competent to fultil the whole agency at Eskdale Mine. 

8.—The 30 cottages commenced in July at Eskdale should be completed as early 
as possible, that the miners may oecupy them. 

Mr. J. Hodge says that he never saw the Eskdale Mine. Then why did he pre- 
sume to speak of it as he did? Who told him that there was a spot there or at 
Floutern Tarn “ on which the sun never shone?” R. Symons. 

( 


Roche, Nov. 19. —— 
MINING SPECULATIONS. 

Str,—Mining, like business, at present appears to be in a state of 
statu quo. About three or four years ago a discovery of some im- 
portance was made in a mine called the Van, in Wales, and shares 
rose to fabulous prices, as usual ina hundred previous instances, and 
doubtless will exist so long as the old adage—that fools and their 
money are soon parted. Ihave been connected with the discover- 
ing and management of mines in Cornwall, as well as Wales, for 
about 30 years. I have witnessed many such years of insanity as 1824, when all 
the world went mad. Formerly, in the good and prosperous days of mining in 
Cornwall, mine shares were valued at four years’ purchase by men of the greatest 
experience and soundness of judgment; but latterly the fashion has been to value 
and sella thing for what it will fetch. But what is ina name? Brass will some- 
times sell at the value and price of gold. Now, recent events prove the fact that 
hundreds—nay, thousands—of persons have been ruined, which I find stated in 
every town I visit. Honest mining is a praiseworthy pursuit, and none more legi 


| timate; but the majority of mines are floated without any merit, or of any com- 


mercial value. Iean name a hundred mines stated at fabulous premiums, and 
rigged in the market at still more fabulous prices, their only merit being that mil 
lions of money sterling is stated to have been returned from them. 

Well, Sir, when the egg is cleaned out the shell is left; neither does a bird return 
to the same nest the second year. Embarking in old mines is just like a youug 
man marrying his grandmother. To men of judgment such old mines may be 
compared to a whale swallowing water. Some gentlemen I hear say—Well, what 
can we do? there is a great rage for mine shares, and anything will sell while the 
public are in the humour. We do not possess eyes like those of Argus, neither has 
Providence given us the talent of discovery. Any name—Wheal This or Wheal 
That—will do for the Britishers, whether of Salt Lake or Llanidloes. Devon Con- 
sols lode was to be found a few years ago all over Devonshire, and even in Corn 
wall; the Van lode could be traced throughout the length and breadth of the Prin- 
cipality of Wales; the Burra Burra lode was to_be found throughout all the pro 
vinces of Australia. Well, Sir, when will John Bull know better? The new system 
of Education does not appear to have done much good so far. 

But for the 7imes exposing some of the El Doradoes, how many thousands more 
would be reduced to utter ruin and misery? The 7imes is the greatest physician 
of the age: it has done this much—saved hundreds, nay thousands, of families 
from destruction, and the heads of families from committing suicide. Some fear 
ful evidence has recently come to the writer's knowledge, which is the principal 
inducement to pen this letter, trusting it may be the means of doing some little 
good. Mining is an honest and legitimate pursuit, and if the answer is, we can- 
not tell where to discover mines, such persons should be content to follow, and not 
lead. There are plenty of men well qualified who can discover mineral wealth 
without robbing and plundering the public; but, unfortunately, men who write 


' lies that read like the truth are too frequently believed, and succeed in preference 


| to men who really write the truth. 


The minds of the labourers have recently been 
as though inflated with gas, and a few coal owners and iron smelters caught the 


| disease, much to their disadvantage in the end, and great disadvantage to manu- 


facturers, shipping merchants, and the public generally. The labourers would not 
half work. Idleness is the parent of vice—immorality, drunkenness, and depra- 
vity succeed and follow each other.—London, Nov. 19. A. BENNETT. 


NORTH AND SOUTH CROFTY MINES. 


Sm,.—aA writer in the Journal, who subscribed himself “Captain” 
a few weeks ago, wrote in favour of the appointment of a surveyor 
to watch the operations of miners to prevent encroachment by one 
company on the rights of others. He supported his argument by 
reference to the South Frances lawsuit, to the encroachment by 
South Frances on West Frances and West Basset, and to that ot East 
Pool and South Crofty. This reference at first appears forceable, but 
few words will, I think, be sufficient to show that a salaried surveyor is unneces- 
sary to prevent any encroachment. Every lord has a mineral surveyor, whose duty 
it is to watch the progress of levels, to prevent encroachments. ‘* Yes, says Cap- 
tain, “ but they omit their duty, hence the encroachments complained of.” True, 
but does past neglect necessitate future neglect? The lords, or their stewards, see 
ing the mischief oceasioned by past neglect will, I doubt not, direct their agents to 
attend to their duty in time to come. Again, in almost every mine one or more of 
the agents can dial as well as any professional dialler, and it is only for the adven- 
turers to insist that constant attention shall be paid to the plans, so as to prevent 
the mischief of over-drift the evil will be prevented. There is no occasion to put 
the adventurers to the monthly cost of a guinea or two; and I object, as a share- 
holder, to the imposition by a lord’s agent of a surveyor on a mining company, 
because he wished to befriend that surveyor. 

Owing to the experience of the past, Tam persuaded that every lord and every 
manager of mines will so vigilantly watch the operations underground that we 
shall hear no more of encroachments such as those referred to. The case of John 
Vincent's house, also, is not likely to be repeated. Those persons who objected to 
the line marked out by Mr. Marriott were very foolish, and their folly was expen- 
sive, The lease of Wheal Harte (West Basset) was full of errors. The name of 
Vincent was James, not John; the house was 100 yards out of its proper position in 
the plan, and the house, as shown, was a mere blot. In the lease the line eastward 
was drawn from the north-east corner of the house, and in the counterpart from 
the middle of it. The deed will be a standing disgrace to those who prepared it in 
Tehidy office. —C unborne, Nov. 19. A SHAREHOLDER. 


LEGITIMATE INVESTMENTS. : 
Str,—How is.it that shares in sucha mine as the ALMADA AND TIRITO are being 
sold at or even below par? This company has never been one of the sensational 
ones, and yet is paying 10 per cent. per annum during what may be called its in- 
faney, and before the rich deposits known to exist are reached. The manager has 
issued a concise and sensible report, and Itrust, at the meeting to be held to-morrow, 


| the shareholders will show their appreciation of the excellent management at home 
| and abroad, which I, as an original shareholder, would do were J able to be present. 


I trust your report on Saturday will show that my co-shareholders have an in- 


creasing respect for the value of their shares. ; ie ' 
FLAGSTAFF.—Here is another mine, paying now 30 per cent. dividends, selling 
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at 167. on the 10/. share. 


while the above dividend only absorbs 7590/. Surely, we ought to be well pleased 


with this; and, more than this, that stores are laid in for the winter, and a reserve 


fund is being formed, which I believe is the case. As the third furnace is by now 
most likely running, the returns will be further increased, and we, the present 
holders, enricked by augmented dividends, or our heirs or successors in possession 


of an interest in certainly the most legitimate of Utah Mines. Our manager is 
Buying Flagstaff 


most able, and this is a point of the most vital consequence. | 
shares at present prices would yield equal to about 18 per cent., with every prospect 
of a further advance of dividend, and an enhancement of value of shares by the 
formation of that desirable adjunct—a reserve fund. 

A SANGUINE SHAREHOLDER. 


SQUATTERS. 

S1r,—In the Supplement of last week’s Journal your correspondent quotes most 
meanings to the word “ Squatter” except the most applicable. In Australia a 
squatter is one who leases or purchases a large extent of territory, converting it 
into a sheep-run; uses it for breeding cattle or producing farm stuff; making it 
a homestead or otherwise. If my memory serves me it has the same meaning In 
California. Therefore, the term squatter is applicable to the ‘ bargain-men,” or 
leaseholders, on the Red River. On the Victorian diggings the term “ jumper 
means one who obtains possession of another's claim, “sett,” mine, or ground 
pegged off by fraudulent measures or trickery. 

I cannot think that “ Argus” meant anything offensive to squatters on the Red 
River ; those men are generally the best tin dressers, and most energetic, perse- 
vering, and plodding, although not usually in a position to avail themselves of the 
most modern and approved appliances for their work. SPUDENT. 

Nov. 18, 

AN HONEST MINE AGENT. 

§1r,—There are many—alas! too many—persons who think that in case of bank 
ruptcy or composition with creditors they are for ever discharged from all obliga 
tion to pay their debts in full; and who are disposed to laugh at a man who, taking 
an equitable view of his position, and nota legal one merely, will at the first op 
portunity pay his creditors the balance due. In a legal point of view a bankrupt is 
free on receiving his discharge in the Court, but not so in equity, which is better 
than law. No truly upright man will fail to pay all his debts when able to do so, 
notwithstanding his legal release. The case, however, is so rare of bankrupts pay- 
ing their debts that people look with surprise on a man who does so, A Cornish 
mine agent who was bankrupt a few years ago is doing his duty by paying off his 
old debts, as debts of honour, as quickly as his receipts enable him. 8. 

Nov, 19, -— 

LONG SERVICE. 

Sir,—It is worthy of remark and of record that the late Mr. Jolin Blamey, of 
Scorrier, and the lute Mr. Jolin Pearce, contemporary clerks in the office of the 
Messrs, Williams there, held their places nearly 60 years, till their decease. Mr. 
Blamey was cashier the greater portion of the time, and Mr, Pearce was land agent, 
&e. It has been said that a million sterling passed through Mr. Blamey s hands 
annually. The present cashier is Mr. Hugh Sims, son of the late Mr. W . Sims, of 
Whitehall, C.E., and was also contemporary with Blamey and Sims for 50 years. 
He has been in the office about 58 years, But the most remarkable instance of long 
service is in the case of Mr. T. Treloar, of Helston, who has been clerk to Messrs. 
Grylls and Co. ever sinee 1806—66 years! He attends to the land stewardships and 
tithe matters, also the Union business, and looks like one likely to see many returns 
of Christmas-day. : 

Long service proves two things—1, That the masters are good, and not fickle- 
minded, turning off faithful employees without reason, nor paying them inade- 
quately.—2. That the employed are faithful to their employers, conlidenti ul, and 
rendering satisfactory service.— 7ruro, Nov, 19. a 

[For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 





9 ates ~ Wrinne Ypye Sty 
Royal School of Mines, Hermyn Street. 
[FROM NOTES BY OUR OWN REPORTER.) 

Lecrure LIX. -We now come (said Mr. SmytH) to an old imple- 
ment of great importance. If we speak of “ stamps” in many parts 
of England, we shall find that few persons know what is meant, but 
so great has been the progress of mining in which stamps are re- 
quired, and so much attention has been paid to their construction 
and arrangeiment, that they have arrived ata state of great complete- 
ness, not only in this but in other countries, and especially in our 
own. In the gold mines of California they began, with child-like 
simplicity, using a very small apparatus to carry out the tritruration 
and separation of material on a large scale ; but as years passed by, 
with the assistance of practised miners from all parts of Europe, 
they now deal with the work on a gigantic scale. In our Cornish 
and West Country tin works stamps are erected ona large scale, 
and in two districts in Kurope—Schemnitz and Cremnitz, in Lower 
Hungary, where thousands of stamps are at work on the gold and 
tin ores of that region--and in Transylvania. Stamps were described 
in much the same general form in the days of Agricola as that in 
which we see them at present, the principle being precisely the same. 
A long bar or pestle of wood (in those days, but now of iron), at- 
tached to a shank, strapped on in various ways to prevent the wood 
from splitting, and then, having a weight of cast-iron at the bottom, it is lifted a 
few inches by a rotating axle above, generally turned by a water-wheel, with a 
number of projections on its surface, which come into contact with corresponding 
projections on the beam by which it is lifted. The beam then falls with great vio 
lence on the material placed beneath in a kind of mortar or box, called a ‘ kofer.’ 
At the stamp-mills of California the quantity of bullion they turn out is so con 
siderable that any particular item connected with the stamps is of so much im 
portance that one class of men have specially devoted themselves to this work, and 
are called “ millmen.” At the side is some arrangement for feeding the kofer—: 
for instance, an inclined trough, leading down to it at the back ; and then in front 
an outlet of discharge is placed. The vertical beams or pestles, shod with iron, are 
called the stamp-heads; the tongues, attached by which they are raised, are desig 
nated “ lifters ;” the revolving axle is called the stamp-barrel, and the projections 
upon it which lift the apparatus, are the ‘ cams.” The frame and the entire set 
of stamps is called a ‘ battery,” and may consist of three, four, or five stamps in a 
set. Although interesting in mechanical details, it is by no means a perfect instru- 
ment, and there is a great deal to study with regard to the comparative merits or 
demerits of different arrangements. 

I may mention at once that within the last two or three years some valuable 
works have come out, which give a great deal of information with respect to the 
stamps now used in the gold disiricts of Australia and America, Amongst these 
are the admirable books of Smith and J. A. Phillips, and the reports of Rossiter 
Raymond and J. B. Hague; the last-mentioned contains some tine drawings. There 
are also some excellent models in this Museum of the best kinds of construction 
used inthe tin districts of Cornwall. The terms wet and dry stamps only designate 
those which pound the material dry, and those in which water is admitted into the 
kofer. The “ heads” are a mass of cast-iron, weighing, perhaps, in former times, | 
1 ewt. each, and with the wooden lifter 14 ewt. About 30 years ago, however, it 
was found necessary, in dealing with quartzose gold ore in which the precious metal 
is disseminated through it, greatly to inerease the weight, and the Cornish miners 
have followed the example. So that it may be said that the average weight of the 

ifter and head together is from 6 to 8 ewts., and in California even more. With 
1is weight, and the fall from 9 to 12 or 14 in., they get a tremendous blow on what 
lies beneath it. It will, however, be seen that if a large lump gets in, the fall is so 
much lessened that of late the larger lumps have been first ‘ spalled” or broken 
with a stone-breaker, Then, as to the material of the heads, hard white cast-iron 
is employed like that for the surface of the crushing rolls. Lronfounders have given 
great attention to the subfect, and some claim to be better than others; but in any 
case so large is the wear and tear of cast-iron, which, of course, goes av 


material, that its removal afterwards forms an item of cost to be met as well as the | 


expense of replacing the stamp heads themselves. In California they have intro- 
duced a “shoe,” a device which our miners might turn to advantage. The head is 
divided into two parts, the lower of which, or shoe, can be removed when worn 
down, and another put on without much loss of time. In California, also, the lifter 
is generally made of wrought-iron, and if wood is used it is generally a very hard 
kind, with a straight grain, about 6 in. square, and from 10 to 12 ft. in Iength. 
When iron is used it will be from 3 to 3% in. in diameter if circular. The wooden 
stems, with square heads, have, however, been almost universally superseded by 
the rotary stamp, with a round stem of iron, to which a circular motiou is given by 
the friction of the cam in lifting, and which, being continued up to the moment of 
its release, is prolonged during its descent, thus imparting a grinding action to the 
cylindrical head at the moment of its coming in contact with the rock to be broken. 
The rotary stamp is said to be more efficient than the rectangular one, and to grind 
a larger quantity of rock ina given time; but, however this may be, it is certain 
that the faces of the heads wear more evenly, and that a rotating battery requires 
less frequent repairs than one made on the old principle. 

So much for the heads and lifters, and now as to keeping them properly perpen 
dicular. At first this is easily done, for the tongue or tappet, projecting at right 
angles from the lifter, makes it work as near the centre of gravityas possible. But 
as the head wears away the tongue must be shifted lower, and, in short, be varied in 
order to meet thealtered circumstances produced by the wear and tear of the lower 
parts. A great many different contrivances have been proposed as to the “ cams” 
for the purpose of giving them the power to act always in the line of the centre of 
gravity, or the line of the axis of the lifter. There was a beautiful collection of 
stamps at the Exhibition of 1862, and some of these were fitted with double eams 
for this purpose. The single cam, however, has the advant ige of allowing the axle 


to be placed nearer the stamp stem, and thus permitting a greater number of blows | 


to be struck per minute Asarule, the quantity of material got through by st imps 
is surprising. In some of the Cornish mines the number of heads at work ranges 
from 12 to 40, the latter being considered an important mill, but the larger tin mine s 
go far beyond that I have seen 90 heads in a row, and in one or two mines no 
fewer than 150 ire constantly at work. From 30,000 to 100,000 tons may be 
the quantity of terial to be dealt with at one tine, and from this you will see 
that the scale on which these erushing operations are earried on must be immense 

The kofer originally in Cornwall was simply a strong structure of wood, 
strengthened with bars of wrought-iron, and having a plate of cast-iron at the 
bottom. The sides were of sueh a height that the material would not slush out 
and the bottom or bed on which the material is to be crushed varic d froma few 
inches to 14 in. square. The middle part, called “ the die,” is raised a little to wt 
like an anvil. In this country now the hardest “eapel “that can be procured is 
used. In California the battery-box, as it is called, is generally composed of one 
solid casting, and usually receives either four or five stampers. The order in whieh 
they give their blows is not alwavs the same in all mills, but in most instances the 
first blow is struck by the central stamp. This is followed by the outside one to 
the right; then by the second to the left; afterwards by the second to the right : 
and finally by the stermper on the extreme left of the series. In Cornwall (taking 
the stamps by their numerators, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) they frequently have this sequence 
1, 5, 3, 2,4; or 1, 3,5, 2,4. The object of this is to equalise the strain on the ma. 
chinery, and its operation on the material. 

For the outlet a grating is provided ; it consists of bars made of fine tough sheet 


eads 


With two furnaces running this mine nets 15,000/. weekly, 


y with the | 


iron, with holes so small that there are from 150 to 300 in some cases to the square 
inch. Through these the material passes when it is sufficiently comminuted. Capt. 
Tregony, at the mine of Tregony, near Redruth, brought forward an improvement 


of the kofer to give an easier discharge to the material. Another system is that of 
an overflow instead of a grating, so that not until the tin ore or gold ore is pounded 
to a sufficient fineness, will it be lifted up to the flush. 

The feeding is done by a simple apparatus generally at the back; it consists of a 
hopper, with an inclined descent towards the kofer, which, although self-acting, 
reqnires some attention from the millmen who look after the stamps. It has been 
suggested that it would be better to have one large head, likethe Nasmyth hammer, 
and an apparatus of this sort at Lake Superior is said to Ke doing a great deal of 

work most effectively. One of the most ingenious of this class of apparatus is that 
| introduced and patented by Mr. Husband ; it is called ‘‘ Colvais and Husband’s 
| stamps,” and the blow is given by a pestle as large as six heads; it is said to be 

effective, but I have not seen it at work. 
| The number of strokes given by the heads varies from 45 to 60 per minute, and 
they will stamp 1 ton in 24 hours per head. Of course, this depends (as we had 
occasion to mention in the case of rolls) upon the nature of the stuff. At Nevada 
they have an apparatus which gives from 60 to 100 blows per minute. The question 
as to the amount of work to be done is one which yet awaits careful investigation, 
| and when a mining engineer is engaged to erect new mills of this kind, he ought 
| to be thoroughy conversant with what has been done not only in England, but in 
other countries, 








PREVENTING LOSS IN COKE 
IMPROVEMENTS IN TREATING 


OVENS. 


GASES AND FUMES, 


in which he sought by enlarging the area of grated surface, and altering the sape | 
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After the careful analysis of eighteen samples of Newcastle coal, 
Dr. Richardson stated the average contents to be—Carbon, 82:15, 
}equal to 16 cwts. 1 qr. 20 lbs. per ton: hydrogen, 3°31, equal to | 
| | ewt. 6 Ibs. per ton; nitrogen, 1°35; sulphur, 1-24, equal to 27 lbs. 
| per ton; oxygen, 5°); and ash, 37: and he says that 5 tons of the | 
| above coal makes 3 tons of coke, containing 93 per cent. of carbon, | 
| equal to 18 ewts. 1 qr. 19 lbs. of carbon per ton of coke. The 5 tons 
| of coal, therefore, contain 4 tons 2 cwts. 16 lbs. of carbon, whilst the 
| 3 tons of coke obtained from it holds but 2 tons 15 ewts. 1 qr. 1 Ib., | 
| so that the loss in coking is equal to | ton 6 ewts. 3 qrs. 15 lbs, of | 

carbon. The 5 tons of coal contains also 590 lbs. of hydrogen, equal 

to 111,500 cubic feetwhich is all lost in the process of coking, | 
| Taking these facts into consideration, Mr. BkerEron Topp, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, has been giving his attention to the question of util- 
| ising these and similar products, now wasted, by one comprehen- | 
| sive process. He remarks that the carbonic acid from the combus- | 
tion of 3 lbs. of carbon, when passed in its heated state through red- 
hot carbon, absorbs 3 lbs. of carbon and 7200 thermal units, and 
forms (when cooled to 60° Fahr.) 188 cubic feet, or 14 lbs. of ear- 
bonic oxide. The combustion of | lb, of carbonic oxide disengages 
| 2400 thermal units; the 14 Ibs. will, therefore, give 33,600 thermal | 
j units; | lb. of sulphur, or 118 cubic feet of sulphur vapour, with 
| 1 lb. of oxygen, or 11°8 cubic feet, form 2 lbs., or 11:8 cubic feet, of 
|} sulphurous acid when cooled to 60° Fahr. When this sulphurous 
| acid in its heated state is passed through red-hot carbon the sulphur 
is obtained in the state of vapour, and 23°6 cubic feet of carbonic | 
| oxide formed. Ie further explains that during these transforma- | 
| tions a quantity of heat is absorbed as latent heat, and that by using | 
|the transformer this heat is supplied from the waste heat of the | 
furnace, } 

By the improvements which Mr. Todd has patented, he proposes | 

to convert the gaseous products of combustion whilst still highly 
heated into inflammable gases for re-burning. This he accomplishes by passing 
those products through coal, coke, charcoal, or other carhonaceous substance, heated 
by the waste heat from the combustion of the fuel, which escapes with the pro- 
ducts of combustion from the furnace in which the heat is employed, and when 
the waste heat is not enough for the absorbtion and transformation of the gases he 
increases it by the heat developed from the combustion of some of the earbon 
through which the gases pass, by allowing a quantity of air to enter. The ear- 
bonic acid in the gases is converted into carbonic oxide, forming an inflammable 
gas ready for burning again. He causes the gases and fumes to pass through a 
“transformer,” which is a chamber, of suitable size and form, containing carbon- 
aceous matter, placed close to a furnace or oven. When a reverberatory furnace is | 
employed he prefers having it the length of the inside end of such furnace, 1 ft. | 
to 1 ft. 6 in, wide, and about 6 ft. high, with sufficient openings left in the bottom, | 
where it joins the furnace, to allow the gases and fumes to pass through. From | 
the top or upper part of the sides it is connected with a flue, which leads away the 
transformed gases to the gas-furnace, or to where they are required for burning. 
A few openings should also be left as near the bottom of the transformer as possi- 
ble, for stirring, taking out clinkers, and admitting air where a certain amount of 
combustion is required to be kept up in the transformer; but from the upper part 
of the transformer air is carefully excluded. When not in use the openings near 
the bottom of the transformer may be closed with a door, or by other means. 
Enough carbonaceous matter is put into the transformer to ensure that when the 
apparatus is at work there shall be about 30 in. of red-hot fuel for the gases to pass 
through; the quantity required will vary to some extent according to the size of 
| the pieces, its solidity, and also according to the power of the draught passing 
| through the transformer. The transformer m vy be made with any material that 
| will stand the heat, and allow of its being made air-tight above the fuel. No air, 
| or as little as possible, must be allowed to mix with the transformed gases, there 
fore the fuel required from time to time to repluce that consumed in it should be 
introduced through one or more hoppers, placed either on the top or sides of the 
transformer. 

When the furnace to which the transformer is attached is heated with coal, coke, 
or charcoal, on first lighting the fire he does not pass the products of combustion 
through the transformer, but through a separate heating-up flue, and this he con- 
tinues until the furnace is red hot. He then closes this flue with a damper, and 
causes the gases to pass through the transformer. When inflammable gases are 
used for heating the furnace, he passes the gases arising from the combustion 
through the transformer at once. When the fuel in the transformer becomes red- 
hot the gases passing through it will be transformed, and in a stite for re-burning. 
The carbon absorbed in the transformer during the transformation of the earbonie 
acid in the gases produces double the quantity of carbonic oxide to what it would 
if burnt directly into carbonic oxide. Any carbonic acid arising from the eombus- 
| tion of carbon promoted by admitting air into the bottom of the transformer will 
| be converted in passing through it into carbonic oxide. The products of combus- 

tion from a boiler or retort-furnace he passes through a converter in a similar 
| manner, and so prepares them to be used as gaseous fuel. He proportions the size 
| of the transformer to that of the furnace from which it receives the products of 
combustion, so that the velocity of the gases in their passage through the trans- 
former may be, if possible, somewhat less than it is in the flue leading away from 
the transformer. ~ When coal is used for heating the furnace a certain portion of 
the gases of combustion consists of vapour of water from the air, and that formed | 
by the hydrogen in the coal. When coke is used for he iting the furnace they will | 
contain the vapour of water from the air and the water which was contained in | 
the coke. In passing the gases through the transformer this vapour is decomposed | 

into hydrogen and carbonic oxide. The carbonic acid is converted into double its | 

volume of carbonic oxide, and the gases are enriched by the hydrogen driven off 

from the coal consumed in the transformer when coal is used in it. The gas-fur- 

nace in which the transformed gases are burnt as fuel is placed at any convenient 
| distance from the transformer, and so that the workmen may have free access to 
it on all sides, 

The improvements also relate to the treatment of the gases arising from the ma- 
nufaecture of coke from coal, which have hitherto been wasted, and consist in treat- 
ing them in the same way as for the treatment of the gaseous products of combus- 
| tion, by which process the gases are obtained in an inflammable state for burning. 
When the transformer is attached to coke-ovens, he prefers having them so placed 
| that in a set of four an opening in the corner of each shall meet in the centre of the 
| block, over which he places the transformer, so that the gases from all may pass 

through it, and the charging of the ovens is so arrange ¢ that two or three of them 
| may be at a red heat during the drawing of one charge and putting in of another. 

A large quantity of inflammable gases are driven off ffom coke-ovens with the pro- 
ducts of combustion; by transforming the latter we obtain all in an inflammable 
state. In all cases where the fuel used in the transformer is too compact to allow 
of sufficient draught through it, I create sufficient, by drawing away the gases from 
the ends of the flues or condensers by the use of an exhauster, by which means the 
inflammable gases may be forced in any direction for burning. 

In the treatment of the acids and fumes arising from the calcining or smelting of 
sulphides and sulphates, he proposes to deoxidise the said acids and fumes, by pass- 
ing through coal, coke, charcoal, or other carbonaceous matter, heated by the waste 
heat from the furnace, assisted, when required, by the combustion of a certain 

| quantity of the carbonaceous matter through which they pass. The deoxidised 
fumes are then to be conveyed through flue chambers or condensers, in order to 
condense the sulphur and any sulphides contained in them. The transformed gases 
of combustion after the sulphur and any sulphides are condensed will be fit for re- 
burning. In conducting this process, he passes the gases and fumes generated in 
the furnace through the transformer, and then conveys the transformed gases and 
sulphur and other vapour through large flues or condensing chambers, until the 
latter is condensed, when the inflammable gases will be fit for burning; or he passes | 
them through a condenser, packed with brick, coke, or some such material, with | 
water falling down it, to wash out the sulphur and any sulphides that may be pre- | 
sent, and allow the water to run into a receptacle for the sulphur and other con- | 
densed matter to settle, when the water may be used again. | 

Sulphur and arsenic (when present) are contained in the gases of combustion | 
is sulphurous or sulphuric aci? and arsenious acid, and, when deoxidised, obtained | 
as sulphur or the sulphide of arsenic. In the treatment of the fumes arising from 

| the smelting of the sulphides, sulphates, or arsenides in a blast-furnace, instead of 
illowing air to enter at the charging or other places, as is usual, and thus causing 
the formation of oxides, acids, sulphates, and so on, he prevents any air entering 
| by charging through a hopper or other equivalent means, and thus prevents the 
oXidation of the fumes, and odtains an atmosphere of carbonic oxide and nitrogen | 
in the flues, condensing chambers, or condensers, through which he passes the | 
fumes, in order to condense the sulphur and arsenic, after which the gas will be 
| fit for burning. 
an atmosphere of carbonic oxide and nitrogen in the flues, chambers, or condensers, | 
for as soon as the door is opened the carbonic oxide and nitrogen are driven out of 
the condensers, and lost, being replaced by air, which oxidises a portion of the 
tfumes. In the treatment of the fumes arising from the reducing or smelting of 
oxides, such as those of lead, tin, antimony, copper, or zinc, he deoxidises such 
oxides contained in them as are reduced to metal at the temperature obtained by | 
the process, which he accomplishes by passing them through a carbonaceous sub- | 
stance as above described for the fumes arising from the calcining or smelting of 
sulphides or sulphates, by which process he obtains the carbon consumed in their | 
' reduction in the state of carbonic oxide, mixed with the transformed gases of com- 

















| strength, and safety of pudrolythe as compared with ordinary powder. 


} whilst underneath rethained comparatively undisturbed. 


When a door is used for charging, it is not possible to maintain | t 


bustion, for re-burning. When a furnace to which a transformer is att, 
used forreducing or smelting oxides, the transformed products of combust 
| be enriched by the carbonic oxide formed with the oxygen given off duri 
| process of reducing or smelting the oxides. Any oxides in the fumes reducitd a 
| a red heat will be deoxidised, and those not so reducible will be retain d a nnd. 
| the fuel in the transformer, and found in the ashes. ae 
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TRIAL OF PUDROLYTHE AT MINERA LIME ROCKS. 


A number of interesting experiments with Pudrolythe, a new] 
invented explosive, which promises to be of great value to owners of 
quarries, lime rocks and mines, took place at Minera last week 
large number of gentlemen having been invited to witness the cake 
to which the compound would be put by Mr. Lester, and Mr. She . 
herd, manager of the Minera Lime Rock Company. Among those 
present were the following :—Mr. J. T. Raynes, Rock-park Birken 
head; Mr. L. Hardman, Birkenhead: Mr. W.H. Tilston, commission amont Ww ‘ 
ham; Mr. Isaac Williams, Trevor Rocks, Llangollen; Mr. John George EB Oroften” 
mining engineer, Ruabon; Mr. John Harrison, lime merchant, Minera; Mr Rv 
Kyrke, Nantyffrith; Mr. B. Bell, Broughton; Mr. Wm. Rees, Whiterock-stre t. 
Liverpool; Mr. J.J.R. Poch, jun., Brussels, son of the inventor; Mr. W. K. Ma tenn 
jun., London; Mr. C. R. Cowap, lime merchant, Chester; Mr. Wm. Shone rg 
Chester; Mr. W. Dew, Wellfield House, Bangor ; Mr. A. Potts, director of the Fag” 
dale Mines, Isle of Man; Mr. R. K. Tregellas, Sandyeroft Foundry, Chester: Ms 
John Paull, slate quarries, Llangollen; Mr. T, Savin, Oswestry; Mr. H. B. Taylo " 
mining proprietor, Aberystwith and London, who received thethanks of all present; 
Mr. Wilson, mining engineer, Wrexham ; Mr. C. Shepherd, manager, Minera Lim : 
Company; Mr. Charles James Gibbons, manager of Mr. Lester's lime works : Mr 
J. Nicholls, agent, Minera Union Mine; Mr. Humphreys, Bryn-yr-Owen Colliery. 
Mr. J. C. McKie, Oswestry; Mr. T. Mason, sen., London, and'Mr. C. K. Liversid 7 ‘ 
manager of Hendre Lime Works, Mold. &e, 

The first test was that of placing a quantity of pudrolythe on an anvil and strik- 
ing it with a hammer, butit would not ignite, although now and then sparks might 
be seen, and an attempt to fire it by means of a flint and steel also failed. A quan- 
tity was next thoroughly wetted with water, and dried overa smithy fire, and then 
ignited to prove that it had lost none of its properties by the process. It appeared 
to require considerable difficulty to light, and even then it was only consumed slowly. 
wholly without danger to bystanders. The party were afterwards led to Mr. Lester’ 
lime rocks, where a number of blasts were fired in most unfavourable spots, and the 
result gave everyone the utmost satisfaction, distinctly showing the economy 

be b { At one of 
the holes a mass of rock weighing nearly 100 tons was loosened, but an adjoining 
explosion had not been so effective in consequence of too much of the materia] 
having been used, in this case the top of the ledge being very much shattered 
‘ In the instances where 
9 in. of pudrolythe in depth was used, where 1 foot of powder would have been 
thought necessary, and where it was well rammed, the consequences were very sur- 
prising. Three charges were likewise ignited in a cross-cut of a level running into 


| the rock, when it was proved beyond question, in the presence of several most ex- 
| perienced men, that the smoke which followed was far less dense than when gun- 


powder was employed, so that miners would have been enaljled to resume their 
work a couple of minutes afterwards. The subjoined table will give more details 
with reference to the blasting, the quantity dislodged altogether at the middle rock 
being estimated at 200 tons :— 
Diameter 


Depth of Depth of pow- Depth pudro* 
hole. der requisite. ythe used, 
. in, Ft. in. Ft. in, 
ee i ee | See 3 4 G veiee 3.6 
— 99 . , . 5 és ie Oe 3 8 
pe é EP . 4% 96.. ,S Bina © 
» ee 
6. ” “s 
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10.—Cross-cut.... , ‘ . 5 
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Subsequently, the company partook of luncheon kindly provided by Mr. Lester, 
and presided over by Mrs. Gibbons and Mrs. Nicholls. After the inner man had 
been attended to, Mr. Taylor made a statement as to the advantages derived from 
using pudrolythe, speaking of its safety with respect to mines and quarries, it being 
a substance that would not go off unless wanted. He also referred to its cheapness, 
362. a ton, 7/. less than the price of powder, remarking that it being much lighter 
than powder, a foot in a hole did not represent the same weight as the same depth 
of powder, at the same time possessing strength 33 per cent. greater. Mr. Savin 
adverted particularly tothe safety of pudrolythe, and was of opinion that if less had 
been used in the holes that day, the execution would have been greater. Mr. Raynes 
said nothing could have been more sitisfactory than the experiments, and Mr, 


| Crofton alluded tothe blasts in the level, and the time that would be saved ina mine 


where pudrolythe was adopted in consequence of there being so little smoke. Mr, 
Shepherd observed that they were morally responsible for the lives of their men, 
and if they could get an article that would not explode in transit or handling, they 
were morally bound to obtain it instead of the dangerous powder. Pudrolythe was 
such an explosive, for he had seen a man thrust a lighted pipe into it without its 
igniting. Mr. Williams, Trevor, was of opinion that pudrolythe conld be more 
sifely used than any compound he knew of; and Mr. Mason, sen., and Mr. R. V. 
Kyrke likewise referred to the satisfactory results of the blasting that day. 

Afterwards a visit was paid to the rocks of the Minera Company, in which 
14 3-in. holes had been drilled and fired with pudrolythe, the consequences being if 
possible more gratifying to the spectators than what had taken place at Mr. Lester's 
rocks; and it was the general feeling that 3-in. holes were quite, as if not more effee- 
tive than those of a larger diameter. The day’s proceedings were brought to a ter- 
mination by a box containing 25 lbs. of pudrolythe being put ona large tire. After 
a few minutes the compound became ignited, but it consumed itse)f gradually with- 
out even stirring its wooden case, and without the slightest risk on the part of the 
observers, some of whom stood within a few yards of it. 


The experiments with Pudrolythe at Minera,on Tuesday, must be 
pronounced an unqualified success, and no one of the company could 
have, at the close of the proceedings, remained an unbeliever in the 
new explosive. The tests were of the severest character; blasting 
holes in the rocks of Mr. Lester were drilled in the most difficult 
spots that could be found; yet, with one-third of pudrolythe that would be requisite 
of ordinary powder, the results give the utmost satisfaction, clearly proving in 
every respect that this strange compound will be of the greatest value to proprietors 
of mines, quarries, and lime rocks. It is not simply on the ground of economy 
that we would urge the adoption of pudrolythe, but on account of its great safety. 
If it were in general use, we should hear less of those frightful and death-dealing 
explosions which are constantly recurring as arising from powder. It was on 
Tuesday shown to demonstration that it was only with some difficulty that pudro- 
lythe can be ignited at all, and no amount of coneussion will cause it to explode. 
It was handled with impunity near fire, and a quantity was placed on an anviland 
struck with a hammer, without the slightest danger; whereas if gunpowder had 


| been subjected to such tests, some of the company would certainly not have lived 


to tell the tale. The conclusion arrived at by the gentlemen present, the experience 
and integrity of whom can be unhesitatingly relied upon, was unanimous in approv- 
ing of the new substance; and we anticipate that it will ere long, in every case in 


| which it can beapplied, supersede all the extremely dangerous explosives now gene- 


rally in use.— Wrexham Advertiser. 


Gun-Cotton.—The re-erection of the gun-cotton works at Stow- 
market has been commenced. The capital subscribed for the new company is said 
to be 40,0007. 


LITHOFRACTEUR.—Messrs. Krebs and Co., of Cologne, write:— 
As the tunnelling through the St. Gothard must be considered as a national under- 
taking of vast magnitude, it will interest your readers to learn that the first order 
for 25 tons of lithofracteur has been given us, nnder our contract for supplying this 
explosive for the blasting operations. To form an idea of the work to be accom- 
plished, and of the hardness of the stone to be cut through, it is supposed that, even 
with the use of this most powerful explosive, over 1500 tons will be required. 


COAL IN THE FAROF IsLANps.—An expedition has been recently 
sent out from Copenhagen to the Faroe Tslands to report upon the coal mines of the 
island of Suderoe, which have been for miny vears worked for local use. This ex- 
pedition has returned, after a month's absence, and a report favourable to an ex- 
tended working of the mines has be-n made by Mr. Johnstrup, professor of mine 
ralogy at Copenhagen University, who was accompanied by a mining engineer from 
Silesia, and two working miners. 

PREVENTING EXPLostons IN Coat Mrnes.—At the Chemical 
Society, Mr. J. A. R. Newlands, after remarking that diminished atmospheric 
pressure was frequently the cause of explosion in coal mines, proposed to obviate 
this by having the up-cast and down-east shafts covered by air-tight chambers, the 
one furnished with an outlet valve, and the other connected with pumping machines 
to force air intothe mine; this might be done by air-pumps, or hy a ventilating fan, 
or by a sprengel pump. In ease of an escape of fire-damp, a diminished pressure 
might first he produced in the mine, and the liberated fire-damp subsequently ex- 
pelled by driving a current of air through the workings. The Chairman said it was 
a matter of great importance and interest, not only to chemists, but to the public 


| at large: the principle seemed to be a sound one, but he could not say whether the 


mechanical means would answer the purpose. 
Roya. Historica Socrery.—The object of this society is to 
deal with a class of historical subjects which, while they do not fall under the cog- 


| nisance of the Archzeological Institutions, have not been comprehended within the 


programme of other associations. The exact field which it is proposed to occupy 
is not very carefully defined, but it is mentioned that the stores of inedited ma- 
terials in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and the Bodleian Library, 
and in the public libraries and national depositaries of Scotland and Ireland are 
alone sufficient to induce the organisation of a British Historical Association. The 
society is stated to be constituted as a Royal Society by Her Majesty the Queen, 
June 28, 1872, but does not possess a royal charter. The treasurer and assistant- 
reasurer are officials of the Tottenham Court-road branch of the City Bank, and 
the honorary secretary and historiographer is a gentleman, at Lewisham. The 
list of members already contains about 250 names, including many who are well 
known in scientific circles. 

MAGNETO-ELECTRIC MACHINES. 
and D'Ivernotrs, of Paris, consists in the applying and using in such machines 
electro-magnets having consequent poles ; and also in the use of rubbers compose® 
of a number of wires united in the form of a bundle or sheaf, whereby they are less 
liable to become worn, and the production of sparks is prevented. This improved 
magneto-electric machine is applicable for all purposes where magneto-electric ma 
chines can be usefully employed. 


The invention of MM.GR Pee 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 
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Aleetings of Mining Companies. 
—_—_>—_—_ 

SOUTH PHGENIX TIN AND COPPER MINE. 


The fourth general meeting of shareholders was held on Thursday, 
at the registered office of the company, 7, Westminster-chambers, 
Jictoria-street, Westminster,—Mr. J. R. MACARTHUR in the chair. 

Amongst those present were Messrs. Hazeldine, G. Baylis, Peck- 
over, Pearson, Marshall (directors), Moore, Hooke and Co., Sillifant, 


es, XC. : 

1“. HENRY Brown (the secretary) read the following report :— 
«The directors have to report that 5225 ordinary shares have been taken, which, 
th the 2500 paidsup shares mentioned in the articles, will leave only 1275 shares 

wit sued, which the directors have reserved until the result of the Grace Dieu lode, 

oh is ‘very promising, can be seen. Most of these shares the directors feel con- 
eer of being able to issue at a premium. The engine and machinery which had 

- purchased at the date of their list half-yearly report has since been erected, 

a js now at work pumping.” z : 

The following particulars respecting the works on the mine ap- 
d from the report of Capt. Kelly, which was also presented :— 

Pa Grace Dieu Lode—Pearson’s Shaft: We have cominenced to drive south from 

pottom of the shaft (20) for the purpose of seeing the lode at this depth, and 

e strong and masterly appearance the lode is presenting at surface, it is very 
robable that we shall find a productive lode when met with. The ground is very 

enial for the production of mineral. We are pushing on the drivage as fast as 
congrnle by nine men; the water ie coming freely from the bottom of the lode, 

‘nich I regard as a favourable indication that we are getting near the lods.— 
}- anhill Lode: The new shaft is in a regular course of sinking by nine men, and 
me are making fair progress; the lode in the shaft is 1% ft. wide, composed 
> each, capel, and good saving work for tin, with great promise of further im- 
ovement as we deepen. The engine is working exceedingly weil, and keeping 
the water in fork easily.” 80. 1872 ‘. 

The balance-sheet to September 30, 1872, which was taken as read, stated that the 
amount received upon calls was 5755/. 9s., which, with sundries, made a grand total 
‘ g1ss/. Is. 4d. Against this was credited—By mining sett, 2500/.; law charges 
¢ d fees, 146/. 4s. 2d.; machinery, 647/. 17s. 1ld.; management and salaries, 
os sinking shafts and mine expenses, 792/.; plant, 395/. 9s. 3d.; build- 
making a total of 5720/. 12s. 7d., and 


the 
from th 


aga]. 78. 8d. 5 
“os, 379/.; and sundry other payments : 


wring a balance in hand of 477/. 8s. 9d. : 
The CHAIRMAN then said that since the last meeting they had 


syeceeded in setting up the engine, and from the reports of the mana- 
wey and Mr. Kelly they had the prospect of very shortly realising 
sood results. Besides this they had now much additional informa- 
Fi to the present time, which the secretary would presently read. 
The principal duty of the directors at this meeting was to present the half-yearly 
aecount, and to receive the suggestions and criticisms of the shareholders upon 
them and upon their conduct since the last meeting. He was, however, happy to 
say that they had now obtained the opinion of distinguished miners on the spot, 
and that those opinions were most satisfactory both as to the present and future 
Y 2 mine. A gia ; 

ah oo satisfactory explanation elicited by a question from Mr. Peckover— 

Mr. Moore comp ained that the balance sheet did not show the amount of plant. 
At the last meeting the sum set down for machinery was said to be sufficient, and 
now it appeared that nearly 200/. had been added to that amount. 
our. PECKOVER thought Mr. Moore had madea mistake. It was distinctly stated 
at the last meeting that the machinery must be reckoned at 800/., and the probable 
cost thus stated had not yet been exceeded. 

Mr. HAZELDINE remarked that the sum of 425/. 


tion up 


BL was put down for machinery, | 
but it was necessary to erect a house for its reception. The whole amunnt did not 
reach 700/. : : 

Mr. PeArsoy mentioned that at the last meeting the cost of machinery was stated 
to be 800/., and it was quite true that at present the amount shown to be expended 
was only 647/., but there was a bill to come in fora new cylinder and ether matters 
amounting tothe sum of 1502. ee , q 

Mr. Moore asked if any more buildings were required ?——Mr. Pearson replied 
in the negative ; a small sum of 10/. to 15/. might be yet required, but that was all. 

Mr. PecKovER wished to explain that at the board meetings the directors had 
brought before them what was called the cost-sheet for the previous month. That 
included wages, merchants and tradesmen’s bills for materials supplied, and so on, 
At the time the balance-sheet was drawn out there was an item of 411/. 2s. dd., which 
was now paid. Asto calls unpaid, put down at 106/., there was now only 37/ on calls 
not fully paid-up. W ith regard to the expenditure for machinery, it was a matter 
of importance to note that on their engine, for which they gave 425/., they had since 
been offered 150/. bonus. The directors, therefore, thought they had made a good 
pargain, and well looked after the interests of the shareholders. _ 

Mr. Moore asked if the workmen at the mine were paid by piecework ? 

Mr. PEARSON said that the materials were provided by the company, but that 
the work was done at 2s. 9d. or 2s. lod. per_perch. He might add that in buying 
the plant they had saved more than 500/, For instance, the pumps, which had cost 
5s. per cwt., Were LOW worth 8s. J ; 

Mr. HAZELDINE: If the hon. proprietor would go and see the engines and ma- 
chinery he could not help but be satisfied with the money paid for them. They 
would be glid to see anyone down at the mine; and if shareholders thought tit to 
criticise What had been done, they had only to go down and see what had been done 
at the adjoining mines, and they would find that double and treble had been paid 
for no larger an amount of machinery and work. 

Mr. Moore claimed the right to criticise. ’ ’ 

Mr. Hazenpixe: We invite criticism. The closest enquiry will show that for 
what we have paid 600/, there has been paid on the adjoining property no less than 
1500/. For himself, he should be happy to go down at his own expense to meet 
Mr. Moore, or anyone else, and assist them to investig ite the whole of the works, 
and the real prospects of the adventure. ’ ’ 

Mr. Moore said tht from the balance-sheet it appeared that over 6900/. had been 
spent, and more would have to be spent. The people who had embarked their 
money in this company were not rich, and they were —as he himselt was— hoping 
to get something back for their money. Expenditure, therefore, was a mutter to 
whieh shareholders always ought to give their best attention. He had always found 
in carrying out works—and he had had to do with large numbers of men—that the 
cheapest plan was to put the men on piece-work. They would work better in that 
way than by the day. He hoped when they met again six months hence that there 
would be no cause to complain either of their expenditure or their prospects. He 
was prevented by a death in his family from going down when the opening of the 
engine took place, but he hoped that very soon, with all this pumping, winding, 
digging, and exploring, something would be brought up which would be profit- 
able to the shareholders. (Cheers.) ‘ ; 

Mr. PecKoverR said that although full accounts had appeared in the Mining 
Journal of what had taken place when they went down to the opening of the engine, 
Mr. Moore had, he found, not had the advantage of reading them- If he had he 
would have seen that anumber of gentlemen, well up in mining, but not personally 
interested in this enterprise, had expressed themselves in the highest terms of sa- 
tisfaction as to the prospects of this adventure. With regard to the present expen- 
diture, Mr. Moore would find on analysing the balance-sheet that including all the 
preliminary expenses, and with all the machinery paid for, the expenditure had been 
really only 2668/. on the mine itself, and that they had a good round sum to go 
on with.-—The SECRETARY, at the request of the .Chairman, then read the fol- 
lowing document :— 

e “4 18.—Since our report of April 3 last, Pearson’s shaft, on Grace Dieu lode, has 
been sunk 6 fathoms, making the present depth 20 fathoms 1 foot. We have fixed 
a 20 fathoms plunger-pole, sinking lift, and all the necessary pitwork. We have 
commenced a cross-cut from the bottom of the shaft with the intention of cutting 
through the lode, and up to the present time have cut into it 11 feet; before inter- 
secting the lode we had to drive 10 feet; the first 4 feet of the lode is composed 
principally of peach, and containing tin that will pay well for stamping ; the re- 
maining part of the lode already cut through is a mixture of capel, also containing 
tin; this lode as far as seen at surface is 18 feet wide, and from the beautiful ap- 
pearance the lode is there presenting we consider that the south or leading part of 
the lode has not yet been reached ; we are pushing on this drivage with all speed 
by nine men. We have commenced sinking a shaft on Greenhill lode, which is 
about 35 fathoms north of Grace Dieu lede; the shaft is down 6 fathoms from sur- 
face, and the lode which has greatly improved in size and value since we commenced 
is now nearly 2 feet wide, and is producing splendid work for tin, and looking well 
for further improvement as we deepen; this also is a very promising lode indeed, 
and from present indications we believe will lead to great deposits of tin. We have 
nine men sinking this shaft. We are pleased to inform you that the engine started 
on the llth ult., and continues to work ina most satisfactory manner; we would 
here mention that since the last meeting of shareholders, besides removing and erect- 
ing the engine, and putting in the boiler, we have built the new engine-house and 
stack, boiler-house, loadings for the fly-wheel shaft, and have completed all the 
work necessary to connect the fly-wheel shaft with the shaft-bob, such as rods, 
pulley-stands, &e. We have also taken out a small reservoir to contain water for 
the supply of the engine. It will be desirable to erect stamps without loss of time, 
and we are now making every enquiry as to the best description of stamps to be 
used, and shall as soon as possible send you on our report, with a report of our 
engineers, Messrs. Loam and Son. In conclusion, we need merely say that as far 
as the mineis already developed it isopening out beyond our expectations. —CHARLES 
Pearson (Managing Director), James KELLY (Agent). 

The CHAIRMAN then moved the adoption of the report and balance-sheet. 

Mr. HAze.pinr, in seconding the resolution, begged to call attention to the fact 
that, out of the 6168/. 1s. 4d. expended, the whole sum laid out on the mine, in- 
cluding premium paid on shares, was 2812/.6s.1d. Some of the charges, too, were 
incurred before the present board of directors was constituted, but they were bound 
in honour to pay them. They must, however, expect to have a larger expenditure 
before they could bring any ore to market, as they would want dressing-tloors and 
stamps. For this it probably would be necessary to lay out 1000/., but they might 
depend upon the directors exercising their best judgment to limit the expenditure. | 
Indeed, on the question of stamps they were now engaged in anxious enquiries. 
Besides his knowledge of experiments now going on at certain mines in the neigh- | 
bourhood of St. Just, he had been a day or two ago here in London, to see a new | 
arrangement of stamps. The other directors shared his anxiety, and as they all | 
understood something of these matters the shareholders might feel certain that 
their money would be well liid out. They were working without fee or rewart 
how, and if the enterprise were unsuccessful the directors would not get, and, in 
deed, did not expect, one copper; but if the mine paid, and they had no doubt | 
about it, they should expect to be recouped the money they had been out of pocket. | 
(Hear, hear.) He believed that a very few months would prove the mine to be a | 
great success, He was not alone in that opinion, for it was shared by most of the 
practical men resident in the district. He knew for a fact that the manager of one 
of the finest mines in that neighbourhood was sent down from Tavistock to secure | 
this very sett, and every man who knew the district corroborated the opinions | 
given of their property by their captain and the managing director. (Hear, hear.) | 
Stones of tin had been found at 2fms. quite equal in richness to those found on the 
Neighbouring properties at 210 fathoms; and even their “peach” was found on 
assay to have 71 Ibs. to the ton, while the Phoenix lode had but. 20 to 26 lbs. The | 
mine had, in fact, got beyond the limits of speculation, and they might look fora 
ood solid profit. It only required time and a little patience to make it the finest 
Mine in the county of Cornwall. (Hear,hear.) He believed that in the six months 
Mr. Moore had named this mine would make returns equal to any in the district. | 


















| bought a large additional number of shares ; 


(Hear.) Of course, cireumstances might ocour to make progress less rapid than 
might be expected ; but if Mr. Moore and his friends had been down to the place — 

Mr. Moore: We hope to go down next spring. 

Mr. HAzELDINE hoped they would. When he was down there everybody he 
spoke to gave this sett a high character. A shareholder who went down not long 
ago without saying what his interest in the mine was, and nearly got drowned in 
the shaft, came back with the fullest belief in its future prospects. (Hear.) 

Mr. PecKovER believed Mr. Hazeldine had over-estimated the sum that would 
ve required for stamps. He thought that threesstamps, at 75/. 4s. each, would 
enakle them to send a amount of tin to market. He had brought a stone 
from the lode and submitted it to a distinguished analyst at Northampton, and he 
found that the metal in it represented 1 ton of tin in 5 of the lode. Thisstone was 





he hoped, therefore, to bving Great North Laxey into profits. They could, of 
course, only tell the dip of the ore after the shaft had been put down, and every- 
thing had been done to get the mine into depth ; but the 110 was so hard that they 


| could not get on faster, although they worked the 24 hours round. They could not 


| 





| 


got at 2 fms. from the surface in the Greenhill lode; and when he mentioned that | 


in the adjoining property they had realised 335,000/. for 20,000/. ef capital, with 
28 lbs. of tin to the ton of ore, he need hardly dwell upon the excellence of their 
prospects. When they had got the stamps there would be a good pile of produc- 
tive material ready to submit to their operation. (Hear.) 

Mr. PEARSON (the managing director) said that the weather had been already 
alluded to in previous reports, and he had not thought it necessary to mention it 
in those read that day ; but the remarkable wetness of the season had been much 
against their operations. Their neighbours of the Phoenix, however, who had 
started first, did not expect to get into the market before Christmas; and, there- 
fore, as to time this mine had beaten them. Speaking of assaying, he was glad 
to be able to state that they had tested stones which yielded 8 ewts. to the ton, and, 
indeed, in some parts of the lode it was even better. Indeed, all the best judges 
were surprised to tind it so good at so shallow a depth. Even the capels yielded 
25 or 26 1bs. to the ton, and some of them more than that. With regard to the six 
months that had been mentioned, he thought they would be unwise to be in too 
great a hurry to decide as to the stamps they would set up. The old system had 
now been to a great extent given up, and there were two or three new ones being 


| 


} 





erected at mines near them for trial. As their prospects were so good, they could | 


well afford to wait, and see which proved the best. 

Mr. HAZELDINE said there were twocompetitors now being tried one against the 
other—Willoughby’s and the Pneumatic—at a mine near St. Just, with which he 
was connected, and there was a third—‘* Walker's Universal "—which might prove 
better than the other two. It was better, then, that they should see which was 
best before laying out their money. (Hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN said he was always glad when shareholders asked questions, as 
it showed they took an interest in the affairs of the company. The directors had, 
however, already given much anxious consider.tion to the matters thus enquired 
into, although probably they were not alluded to in the reports. He wished to 
bear testimony to the fair and proper way in which Mr. Moore had put his ques- 
tions ; and he felt that gentleman must be satisfied with the open pod 
in which they had been answered. 

Mr. SILLIFANT moved, and Mr. Moors seconded, a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man and board of directors, which was put by the secretary, and was carried 
unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN, in acknowledging the compliment, said that he had never worked 
with a board of directors more anxious to further the interests of the shareholders 


or more willing to give time and attention to the business of the company. In | 


most other companies the Articles of Association provided for the remuneration of 
the directors. Any such provision in their articles was conspicuous by its absence. 
(Hear.) The directors were, therefore, trusting to their successful operations for 
remuneration. If the enterprise was unsuccessful they would have nothing, but 
if, as he believed it would prove, the mine was a great success, he felt sure the di- 
rectors would have no cause to regret that their remuneration and the reimburse 
ment of moneys out of pocket had been left to the shareholders. (Hear.) 

The proceedings then terminat-d. 


GREAT NORTH LAXEY MINING COMPANY. 


An extraordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at the 

company’s offices, Austinfriars, on Wednesday, 
My. W. C. BULLER in the chair. 

The LONDON MANAGER read the notice convening the meeting, 
and the directors’ and agents’ report were submitted. 

The directors reported their regret that they had been compélled 
to call an extraordinary general meeting of the company to report that the mine 
could not continue to becarried on unless furthercapital were provided. Capt. Rowe's 
report, subjoined, will explain the cause which has led to this unfortunate position. 
The directors thought it right to mention that they had reason to believe the mine 
would not, under any circumstances, be abandoned. There were parties who had 
contidence in its ultimate success who were ready to carry it on. Under these eir- 
cumstances, it was for the shareholders to consider whether they would make an 
effort to retain the property, and provide the necessary funds to develope it pro- 
perly, or whether they would allow it to be disposed of through the process of a 
liquidation of the present company. The directors estimated that the net balance 
of litbilities to the end of November, in round numbers, at 750/., against which 
there was the plantand machinery. There were 368 preference shares unissued. 

Nov. 15.—Since the general meeting in April last we have cut out trip-lodge at the 
110, sunk the north shaft below the same 10 fms. 1% ft., put in timber for collar, 
sheeting, &c., and driven the 121 north and south 4 ft. each way. The lode in the 
121 is about 3 ft. wide, and consists of rock and spar, intermixed with small pieces 
of lead, but not sufficient to enable us to give ita value. The 110 end north has 
been driven since last meeting 14 fms, 3% ft., and has not been so productive for 
lead as we expected ; in the roof of the driving of late the lode has been looking 
well, worth 1 ton of lead per fathom, and continues so up to the present end; we 
are now rising in this ore ground to hole tosump which is being sunk to the 96, or 
level above, now down 9 fms. The lode in the north end of this sump now looks 
well, and is worth quite 1 ton of lead per fathom. We have two stopes in the roof 
of the 69, worth from 10 to 15 ewts. per fathom. The lode in the roof of the 84 is 
not so good as when last reported on; its value is about % ton of lead per fathom. 
The stopes in the 73 fathom level are worth from 10 to 15 ewts. of lead per fathom. 
The 60 end south has beendriven 9fms ; the lode is 4 ft. wide, and composed prin- 
eipally of hard rock and quartz. In this end we have had an unceasing flow of water, 
which is a strong indication of open ground, and very like an ore bearing lode 
somewhere ahead. If asked whether I consider the mine worth further prosecu- 
tion or not I feel bound to answer in the affirmative, and notwithstanding all the 
past disappointments, I, for one, would not like to abandon the mine without driv- 
ing out the 121, or bottom levels, north and south, the 110 further north, and the 
60, especially south, towards the Great Laxey. When my report to the share- 
holders was written, in April last, the lode, which promised to be a distinct or new 
one, intersected, as it had been some months previously, by a cross-cut in the 38, 
looked exceedingly well; had the ore then in sight in each direction held on and 
continued the mine would now, to say the least, have been able to provide for it 
self, but I regret the fact, shortly after the meeting the ore both in the drivings and 
stopes cut out almost entirely, thus upsetting all calculations which I felt justitied 
in making from the appearance of the mine previous to, and at the time of, the 
last meeting of shareholders. We have 12 tons of lead on the floors dressed and 
undressed.—R. Rowe. 

The CHAIRMAN had very few words to say as to the position of the company, and 
Capt. Rowe would explain the state of the mine. He regretted that they were in 
the same position as they had been before when they met together, and that the 
mine was not making profits. When they took power to issue the preference shares 
they believed that the amount raised would be sufficient to bring the mine into a 
paying position, but he was sorry to say that they had been disappointed. They 
had expected that at least half the expenditure would have been met by the returns, 
instead of which, in the six or seven months they had sold only 55 tons. 

Mr. Srorr enquired whether they had done as much stoping as possible, so as to 
endeavour to make the returns meet the outlay ? Capt. Rowe said that they had. 
He would only have brought the compauy under greater liabilities if he had taken 
out more ore. They could get about 10 tonsa month at present, and that quantity 
did not pay. They were getting some ore in the work they were doing, but they 
were compelled to do the work to open out the mine. 

Mr. MuRcHISON remarked that it was always necessary to carry on exploratory 
operations in a mine, and that it was an advantage to obtain some returns, even if 
they did not pay the whole cost of development, because it proved the ground, and 
might lead to fresh discoveries. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that the 60 fm. level was going towards Great Laxey, 
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candid way | 


sink the north shaft until the 110 was up to it, and as, of course, their space ina 
level was limited they could not bring more than a certain number of men to bear. 


| As to the present state of the mine, he would say that it was such that he would be 


sorry if the present shareholders left a chance untried. If the north shaft were car- 
ried down, and the 60 fm. level driven south, he did think that in one or theother 
they would get a good mine; but, seeing that there was no immediate chance for 
large returns, he would say the eameas he had said to the directors—that they had 
better raise 10,000/., and drive the 60 and 121, and sink the north shaft. e 

A SHAREHOLDER supposed the 10,000/. would last three years, and presumed they 
had some men working on tribute.——Capt. Rowx said that the tribute system was 
not understood in the Isle of Man. » 

The-CHAIRMAN said they had heard Capt. Rowe's opinion, and it was evident 
there yore but two courses open to them—either to wind-up or find the additional 
capital. 

A SHAREHOLDER thought the directors should have told the shareholders what 
they proposed to do, for the directors usually had something cut and dried. ——The 
CHAIRMAN said that was not their case: they had arranged nothing, but left the 
matter entirely in the hands of the shareholders. The directors would co-operate 
with the other shareholders whatever course they decided upon, the directors being 
themselves the largest shareholders. 

Mr. SrTorR enquired what was the chance of ore in the north shaft?——The 
CHAIRMAN understood that there was no probability of ore in the shaft, as the lode 
dipped still more to the north, but that there was good ore at 15 fathoms north of 
the shaft.——Capt. Rowe said they could not drive more than 2 fathoms a month. 

Mr. TURNER remarked that Capt. Rowe proposed to raise 10,000/., and the only 
question was how it was to be raised ?——A SHAREHOLDER suggested that the 
case should be stated to all the shareholders, and then an attempt be made to raise 
the money. 

Mr. Peter WATSON explained that if they stopped working the men would be 
deprived of work and would go elsewhere, after which they could not hope to get 
them back again. 

The CHAIRMAN would be inclined to wind-up voluntarily, and then determine 
how to raise the new capital.——A SHAREHOLDER would prefer to hear what they 
proposed to do. 

Mr. MURCHISON would suggest, then, a course which had succeeded well in 
another company. They would wind-up voluntarily and form a new company, to 
which the mine would be sold for 10,000 shares of 2/. each (under see. 161 of the 
Act of Parliament). The new company would consist of 15,000 shares of 2/. each. 
Of these, 5000,would be offered at 2/. each tothe existing shareholders, and those who 
took the 5000 would receive the 10,000 as bonus ; by this means the 10,000/. would 
be obtained, and if the mine prove profitable those who subscribed the new capital 
would receive the full advantage: in the other case he had mentioned nearly every 
shareholder had taken his proportion, and, owing to the improved financial posi- 
tion of the company, the bonus shares became saleable at par and upwards. 

Mr. TURNER proposed a committee to consult with the board ; and subseqently 
the CHAIRMAN moved the resolution, in order that Mr. Turner might be a mem- 
ber of the committee, but it was eventually resolved ‘‘That an independent mine 
agent be appointed to report upon the mine, and that another meeting be called 
within a month.” 

Thanks were then voted te the Chairman, and the meeting separated. 





WHEAL KITTY (ST. AGNES) MINING COMPANY. - 


A general meeting of shareholders was held at the offices, Austin- 
friars, on Tuesday,—Mr. WILLIAM TEAGUE in the chair. 

Mr. J. Hickry (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the minutes of the last were approved. 

The accounts showed a profit upon the three months ending Sep- 
tember of 2953/., and a credit balance of 37142. 

The report of the agents was read, as follows: 

Nov. 16.—There is no alteration in the sinking of the new shaft, which is sunk 





and the appearances were certainly as favourable as they could be, failing the pre- | 
| was very pleased they were able to present such a satisfaetory balance-sheet, and 


sence of lead. J . ‘ P 
Mr. TURNER understood that the 7500/. was subscribed for deepening the mine, 


as it was well known that the mines in that district improved in depth, and it | 
seemed to him that they could not have spent 7500/. in two years in sinking 20 fms. | 


Mr. Murcuison said that he really must correct Mr. Turner's figures. When 
the preference capital was subscribed the north shaft was‘down to the 38; it was 


now down to the 121, and 65 fathoms of ground had been taken away by sinking | 


and rising in that shaft during the time. The south shaft was down to the 110, | 


but it was found that every fathom they sunk they were sinking away from the 
ore, and therefore the north shaft was proceeded with, all which had been fully 
reported. p 

A SHAREHOLDER enquired what level in Great Laxey was at the same depth as 
the 60 in Great North Laxey driving towards that mine?——Capt. Rowe explained 
that they were in about 40 fms. higher grouud than Great Laxey, so that the Great 
North Laxey 60 fm. level and the Great Laxey 20 fm. level would be of similar 
depth. In Great Laxey, Dumbell’s part was rich from surface. They had reason 
to believe that they would meet with cross veins between the two mines, and it 
wus atthese ercss veins that they had obtained the riches in Great Laxey, and they 
did not think it would be far before they met one, because so much water was 
coming out. The sump from the 96 to the 110 was in good ore ground. 

Mr. TURNER suggested that they might have to drive two miles to reach a cross 
vein, and maintained that there was nothing to justify the expenditure of any of 
the preference capital except in deepening the mine. 

The CHAIRMAN thought the great question was whether Capt. Rowe had used 
his best judgment in working the mine, and that tf he had done so what was the 
best mode of raising the necessary capital for carrying on operations. 


7 fathoms under the 130; the same being off the lode. In the 130, driving west 
of shaft, the lode is worth for tin lu/. per fm. Inthe 130, driving east of shart, the 
lode is worth for tin 15/. perfm. In the 118, driving west of shaft, the lode is 
worth for tin 10/. perfm. Inthe 118, driving east of shaft, the lode ismore promis- 
ing in appearance, and yielding good stones of tin. In the 106, driving west of 
| shaft, the lode is worth for tin 12/. per fathom. In the rise in back of the 106 
| fathom level, west of shaft, the lode is at present worth for tin 15/. per fathom. 

In the winze sinking under the 118, west of shaft, the lode is worth for tin 11/. per 
| fathom. In the 94, driving west of shaft, the lode is worth for tin 11/. per fathom. 
| In the 82, driving west of shaft, the lode is worth for tin 7/. per fathom. In the 
20, driving west of rise, the lode is worth for tin 9/. per fathom.—Old Lode: In 
the 90, driving east of engine-shaft, the lode is very kindly in appearance, and 
worth for tin #/. per fathom. Inthe northadit level, driving west from the eastern 
boundary, the lode is more settled, but being near the surface we cannot expect 
much mineral. The mine continues much the same, and we shall continue to 
raise about our usual quantities of mineral.—WILLLIAM TEAGUE, STEPHEN Davey, 
J. WILLIAMS. 

The CHAIRMAN said that most shareholders were, no doubt, aware 
that an alteration had been made in the mode of the payment of 
the miners in Cornwall, and that the miners were now receiving 
wages for 13 instead of as hitherto 12 months inthe year. To meet 
that additional month’s mine cost an increased quantity of tin had 
been provided ; but the merchants’ bills were, of course, charged as 
heretofore from the first to the last of the month, so that at their 
next meeting the accounts would show 13 months labour cost and 
12 months merchants’ bills. Under these circumstances he thought 
they would be acting wisely by declaring upon the present occasion 
| a dividend of 7s. 6d., and a bonus of 2s, 6d. per share as formerly, 
| after the payment of which there would be left an increasing credit 

balance of about 806/. to meet the additional month’s cost. After 
paying the dividend and bonus, and additional month’s mine cost, 
| there would be an increase in the balance of 1807. 

Mr. Gopparp said they always seemed to have a large balance at banker.—— 
The CHAIRMAN said the dividend had to be deducted from that balance. 

Mr. GoppARD said there was a good balance left after the dividend was paid. — 
| The CHAIRMAN said that the three menths merchants’ bills up to the end of Septem 
| ber were paid to-day, and those for the three months ending December would be 
paid at the next meeting. 

Mr Hickey mentioned that the only liability was the dues on the ores sold 
during the past quarter. 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired the amount of the dues ?——Mr. Hickry: 1-22d. 

The CHAIRMAN said the costs of the past quarter could not be accepted as an en- 
tirely fair average, because it sometimes happens that an extra boiler, or other 
| item, had to be charged, which increased the cost unduly. 

Mr. GoppARD asked when the next level would be reached ?——The CHAIRMAN 
said the shaft was now down 7 fms., and estimated it would take five or six months 
to get the shaft the required depth, after which a cross-cut would have to be driven 
two or three fathoms to reach the lode. 

A SUAREHOLDER said both the report and accounts seemed highly satisfactory. 

The accounts were passed and allowed, and, with the report, were ordered to be 
entered in the cost-book. A dividend of 7s. 6d. and a bonus of 2s. 6d. per share 
| were declared. 

Upon the proposition of Mr. T. E. W. Tomas, seconded by Colonel CLARKE, a 
unanimous vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman for the successful manner 
in which he continued to develope the mine, and for his presiding on this occasion. 

The CHAIRMAN having appropriately acknowledged the vote, stated that the 
mine was developing in a satisfactory manner. Shareholders should remember 
that the dressing-floors were in a very exposed potition, and that if there had been 
frost during the past three months a less amount of tin would have been returned; 
it was by tiking advantage of the weather, such as it had been, that they were 
able to provide for the additional month's labour cost earlier than otherwise. He 








he trusted they would go on much the same as hitherto for a number of years to 
come. (Hear, hear.)—The meeting then separated. 


TRESELLYN TIN MINENG COMPANY, 


At an extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of this 
mine, held at the Law Association Rooms, Cork-street, Liverpool, 


| on Monday, to consider the advisability of confirming or rescinding 


the resolution (passed by the Chairman’s casting vote) at the direc- 
tors’ meeting held at the company’s offices on Monday, Nov. 4, for 


| the appointment of a cousulting adviser to the company, three of 


Mr. TURNER would like to know the position of the preference shareholders ?—— | 


Mr. MuRCHISON explained that in case of windiug up the preference shareholders 
had priority over the ordinary shareholders. 


the directors, with the concurrence of other large shareholders, 
urged the advisability of calling this meeting, which was largely 
attended.—Mr. £. CrosLanpD, Chairman of the company, presided. 
The notice calling the meeting having been read by the secretary, also the mi- 
nutes referred to,a lengthy discussion ensued, which was fully entered into by most 
of the shureholders present; a letter was also read from Mr. W. Ward, of Crosby 
House, London (a shareholder), who had recently visited the mine, and spoke 
most encouragingly of the mine and its prospects, and advises the utmost attention 
to the adoption of proper management: many of the shareholders present asked 
if the mine had hitherto been conducted in accordance with the plans of the agents 
in charge.——Capt. Hopar, Mr. Joun Toomson, Mr. MARTIN BouNpby, and Mr. 
ApAM MASON replied that unfortunately it had not been so, or the mine would 
have been in a much more forward state of development, and this was mainly at- 


| tributable to the opposing directors, although the agents’ plans had been coincided 


A SHAREHOLDER had seen a report in the Mining Journal from Capt. Waters, in | ; 
| consulting mine agent, of Liverpool, another director. 


which it was stated that there were 30,000/. worth of reserves in the mine. 

Mr. PeTer WATSON said that Capt. Waters’ report was not made for the com 
pany; it was he who sent him to inspect, and upon the faith of his report he had 
r he was now about the largest share 
holder. He had still full confidence in the mine, and had no doubt that if Capt. 
Waters said there were 30,000/. worth of reserves there was that amount, but he did 
not say how much it would cost to return them; the reserves would be returned 
when they could be raised at a profit, which might be soon or months hence. His 
object in sending Capt. Waters was to ascertain the similarity of the ground in their 
60 and at the same level in Great Laxey. He was satistied with the report, and 
bought 150 more shares at once. They hada lode worth 1 ton, 1% ton, or 2 tons 
per fm., but it was in very hard ground. He considered they had been spending 
two years to reach the valuable part of their property. In his opinion they must 
prosecute the mine, but if it was the desire of the general body of shareholders to 
sink the shaft only it would be very easy for the directors to carry out their wishes, 
but he must say the 80 ought to be driven. 

Mr. Storr did not complain of the stoping and driving, but merely wished to 
know the amount expended on the shaft. 

Captain Rowe would say roughly between 3000/. and 4900/. He had persevered 
with the mine, and hoped it would be for the benefit of the shureholders. He had 
had the honour of bringing Great Laxey to profits, and found the ore very similar ; 


in by Mr. Mason, a gentleman of experience, and also by Mr. Martin Boundy, 


Mr. MicHakEL WILLIAMS BAWDEN, general assayer of Liskeard, Cornwall, a large 
shareholder, and representing by proxy all the Cornish shareholders, strongly de- 
precated the conduct of comparatively inexperienced young gentlemen opposing 
themselves to men of long-recognised mining experience, as it must ultimately tend 
to impede progress, waste the company’s funds, and prove dispiriting to the agents. 

Mr. Currif£ and Mr. Fetus, with others, intimated a desire to know if the mine 
had improved its prospects through the costeaning and other preliminary opera- 
tions thet had been carried out ?——Capt. Hoper, Mr. MAson and others replied inthe 
atlirmative, and that shortly, when the old engine-shaft was cleared up (which will 
be commenced forthwith) that they fully expect to find an ore bearing lode, and 
one that would lead to profitable results, judging from the reports of miners and 
others who saw the lode in the bottom level, when it was but partially intersected 
at the close of the last working, and also from the ground previously developed by 
the adit level explorations. ; ; 

Dr. CRAwForp then proposed that at present there was no necessity for appoint- 
ing a consulting engineer, but should it be deemed necessary, the services of a first- 


class agent be obtained, which was seconded by Mr. TALBoT. 

Mr. CoventTry moved an amendment, that this meeting approves of the action 
of the directors inappointing a consulting adviser to the comp ny. 

This was seconded by Mr, Fraser, another director. ——On the amendment being 
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put to the meeting, it met with no support. The resolution was then put, and 
received the unanimous support of the meeting. 


THE LOVELL MINING COMPANY. 


The ordinary meeting of shareholders was held at the offices, 
Bucklersbury, on Thursday (Mr. WILLIAM CARPENTER in the chair), 
when the statement of accounts showed a balance in favour of the 
mine of 568/, 2s.4d. The SkcRETARY read the following report:— 

Nov, 20.—The 12 is now opened for 33 fms. in length. Thelode westward has re- 
cently been disordered by a crossing, but the ground driven since the last meeting 
has been worth about 70/. per fathom. Thestope in back of this level is worth 60/. 

rfathom. The new engine-shaft is sunk 4% fms. below the 12; it was at that 
evel worth 70/. per fathom, but has steadily improved, and is now worth 150/. per 
fathom ; and, as we do not carry all the lode, having no wall north and south, it is 
probably worth much more. The influx of water from the late heavy rains has 
compelled us to stop the sinking for the present. The adit is being driven west- 
ward as fast as possible by a full staff of men, and is likely soon to drain the water 
from the shaft, as the ground is improving, and we are evidently getting near the 
lode. Weare now erecting a water-wheel, 24 ft. in diameter and 3 ft. breast, for 
pumping; it is only 70 fms. from the shaft. The masonry of the wheel-pit will be 
completed next week; and if we get the castings and other ironwork from the 
foundry in time the wheel, leats, flat-rods, and pumping gear will all be ready to 
work before Christmas, when the sinking will be at once resumed, and may be ex- 
pected to proceed without let or hindrance from water. Tle water has increased 
for the stamps, which is now working regularly, and is, with the dressing ma- 
chinery, in good order. It will be seen by this report that the lode improves greatly 
as we sink, and it never looked so likely to be permanent as it does now. The 
wheel uow being erected is of sufficient power to pump the water for a considerable 
time tocome. The expense of such pumping will be a mere trifle, and when re- 
quired it may be apptied to stamping. We have a good mine, and the best pro- 
spects of increased returns of protits.—J. NANCARROW. | 

The CHAIRMAN thouglit that his brother shareholders would agree | 
with him in receiving the report as very satisfactory, both as to the present con- | 
dition and the future prospects of the mine. (Hear.) The returns would have 
been larger but for the dearth of water to stamp with for some two months; but, | 
as it was, the returns were very good, and they had a large quantity of ore at sur- | 
face, with the stamps now in full work. He (the Chairman) moved that the state- | 
ment of accounts and the agent's report be received, adopted, and printed for cir- 
culation amongst the shareholders. | 

The motion having been seconded, it was carried unanimously. | 

Mr. SHARPE next moved that a dividend of 4s, per share be declared, which was | 
seconded by Mr. ANDERSON, and agreed to. | 

A vote of thanks concluded the meeting, which was in all respects a most satis- | 
factory one. -— | 

CAFARTHA LEAD MINING COMPANY. 
A special meeting of shareholders was held at their offices, New 
Broad-street, on Wednesday,—Lord H. BROWNE in the chair. | 
The report was taken as read, | 
The CHAIRMAN having explained the position of the company, 
stated that since the report was issued the adoption of a third course had been sug 
gested—that all operations at the mine should be stopped, which had already been | 
done, leaving things open in the hope that at some future day they would be able 
to raise the additional capital necessary, but it would be very difficult to do it at 
the present time. He then moved the adoption of the report, which was duly 
seconded. 

Colonel STRANGE reviewed the reports of Mr. Williams and Mr. Tregoning, in 
which both agreed that there were certain portions of the mine that should be fur- 
ther prosecuted, involving an expenditure of 2500/, He then moved,as an amend- | 

ment, thatthe directors be empowered to raise from the shareholders or the public 
a sum of money not exceeding 2500/., in shares of 5/. each, such shares to have a 
preference dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, and after the reception of that divi 
dend to share and share alike with the other shares; and that the directors shall 
convene a meeting six months hence to inform the shareholders of the failure or | 
otherwise of the application. | 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to a question, stated that he had written te Mr. Lavin 
te be present at this meeting, for having influential connections in Wales he (the 
Chairman) thought Mr. Lavin should be present; and having received a certain 
cash payment for the mine in addition to shares, he did think the shareholders had 
a certain claim upon Mr. Lavin for providing further capital. 





After some further discussion the original resolution and amendment were with- | 
drawn, and, upon the proposition of Mr. Bisnop, it was duly resolved that Mr. 
Lavin be invited to attend an adjourned meeting (the day to be fixed by the di 
rectors), 
ing to Colonel Strange 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors terminated the proceedings. 


} 


and that the sharcholdsrs be requested to forward proxies for sucha meet 
| 


MALPASO GOLD WASIIING COMPANY, 


The second general meeting of shareholders was held at the London 
Tavern, on Thursday,—-Mr. ALFRED COBBETT in the chair. 

The report of the directors was taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN said the report really stated so fully the opera- | 
tions of the company since its commencement that there was very | 
little necessary for him to adds every report received confirmed | 
their views as to the valuable nature of the property, and left no 
doubt as to the success of the future. Their operations in the United | 
States of Colombia were experimental, the principle of hydraulic 
mining being introduced for the first time, under certain conditions 
more favourable than in California, where it had hitherto been car- 
ried on, he believed, very successfully. The circumstances, however, 
hy which they were surrounded in Colombia were in many respects 
far superior to those in California —the cost of labour was consider- 
ably less, although the quality was inferior, while the property was 
of such an extent as to render it practically inexhaustible, at least 
during the lives of the present shareholders. Not only the report 
from Mr. Clarke, but also those from every other person who had 
visited the property,although entirely unconnected with the company, 
had each entertained the highest opinion of its valuable character. | 
Privately there had been received from Mr, Clarke information as 
to the value of the property, which it would not be wise for the di- 
rectors to put in print, and so make themselves responsible for 
raising, perhaps, too sanguine anticipations. That gold had been 
found would be seen by the reports of their superintendent, for 
on Dec. 19 he wrote that “he had seen eaough to satisfy him that 
the mine was a big one,anda good one. He felt confident that they 
had a very rich mine, and one that could be worked at great advan- 
tage.” The country was near the equator, and subject to climaterial 
changes, and, the inhabitants being catholics, a great number of feast 
days were observed, which had caused much delay. On May 16 Mr. 
Clarke wrote 

“Of one thing the shareholders may be certain, there is no one living who will 
ever see the Malpaso property half worked out. It is one vast mine, from one end 
to the other, and [ have never failed to get gold any place I have prospected, high 
or low I shall wash into the hill at least 80 feet deeper than the old works, and 
shall, [ think, get richer gravel than the Spaniards ever worked. And I feel as 
anxious as any of the owners to see the sluice running, and to know the result, 
though probably not so anxious about what the result will be, as I know it will be 
good, which they cannot know until they get the returns.” 

The property appears in every way applicable for the hydraulic prin- , 
ciple, and it was only just to Mr. Clarke to praise him for the acti- 
vity he had displayed in the company’s service. The directors be- 
lieved in Mr. Clarke’s reports, as they said in the concluding words 
of their report: 

“ They cannot but express their conviction that, when once washing is fairly 
commenced in new ground, theexpectations hitherto formed as to the value of the 
company’s property will be fully realised, in which conviction they think that no | 
one who reads the reports of the superintendent will fail to share.” | 
Some disappointment appeared to exist in regard to the last report 
from South America, arising, he imagined, from the fact that ex- 
pectation had stood rather upon tip-toe as to the results of the ap- 
plication of the hydraulic principle upon this large extent of auri- 
ferous property, and some had, perhaps, strained their imagination 
too far, and because expected results had not come so speedily as 
anticipated depression had followed, but the directors saw nothing 
whatever to justify them in altering their opinion as to the great | 
value of the property possessed by the Malpaso Company. (Ilear.) 
and that the expected results must come if there was any truth 
whatever in the passages he had read from Mr. Clarke’s reports. 
The country itself might be called all gold and silver. Humboldt. | 
who, as everyone knew was not connected with any company, was 
a most independent witness that the country “was one mass of 
metal.” It seemed that those large riv.rs which traverse the en- 
tire country, or their tributaries, largely abound in gold, and there 
was no doubt these grand deposits formed the beds of ancient rivers 
anterior to any known geological period. As he had said, the diree- 
tors fully and thoroughly believed in the great value of the property, 
but they must look to the future to produce the results. A mail was 
due next week, but they did not expect full results by it, owing to 
the circumstances mentioned in the last report, that the old work- 
ings of the Spaniards would have to be cleared away before the new 
auriferous gravel could be reached, and that would take about two 
more “runs,” or about 60 days. He might mention that the whole 
of the capital was subscribed upon the conditions stated in the pro- 
spectus, the whole of the purchase-money being taken in fully paid- 
up shares. The total amount expended to July 31, on which date 
washing was commenced, amounted to 50130. 5s, 2d. This amount, 
representing the total outlay incurred in opening out the mine prior | 


to the commencement of productive operations, the directors pro- | 


} on application was 2000/., 
| been remitted at different times to the mine in payment of wages, machinery, and 


| presence on the spot. 
| was perfect in the vendor, and free from encumbrance, and that the deed to the 


pose, with the sanction of the proprietors, to write off to capital ac- 


count. 
sheet for the next year, with the expense incurred for bringing the 


mine into successful operation. 


By the adoption of this plan there would be aclear balance- 


He then moved that the report and 
balance-sheet be received and adopted. i 

Mr. J. T. P. Pecury (director) seconded the proposition. When he 
last addressed the shareholders he pointed out that three conditions 
were indispensably necessary for the successful working of mines 
on the hydraulic principle—first, there must be a large deposit of 
auriferous gravel ; second, an ample water supply ; and third, good 
outlets to dispose of the tailings. He stated at that time that he fancied there 
might be in Malpaso some local conditions preventing the application of the hy- 
draulic process; but he requested Mr. M‘Lean (of Sweetland Creek), in whom he 
and many others had the most complete confidence, to engagea practical man, one 
thoroughly acquainted with the hydraulic principle. No practical hydraulic 
miner could possibly deceive himself in estimating the value of a property like 
this, but he might mislead if so disposed. Mr. Clarke had said that in Mal- 
paso they had “‘a big and good mine,” and produced other testimony as to the ex- 
tent of the auriferous deposits, the ample supply of water, and the outlets. If 
they believed Mr. Clarke was an honest man (he did most thoroughly) there was 
an enormous fortune to be got out of this property. He (Mr. Pechey) could not 
see any possibility of failure. Although, probably, they had expected results at 
too early a date considering the amount of work to be done, yet he did look for- 
ward to a most successful future. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply to questions, stated that dividends would be paid upon 
the whole of the company’s shares, in accordance with the condition entered into 
with the vendors at the formation of the company. When 20 per cent. was paid 
to the ordinary shares the deferred shares would receive dividends pari passu. 

Mr. O'REILLY (who had just returned from the mine) stated that the water 
could be applied for a face of half-a-mile and good results obtained from the present 
workings by doubling or trebling the hydraulic power. Mr. Clarke must soon get 
through the Spanish tailings, because they were not worked to any depth; he was 


| now advancing towards a face of some 150 feet high, and the further he advanced 


the more ground was gained. 

Mr. PECHEY explained that the nearer the outlet the deeper the tailings. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that the Spanish workings had nothing whatever to 
do with the face, but it was found necessary to clear these away before successful 


| working could be commenced. 


Mr. O'REILLY said the Spaniards could not, with their rude appliances, touch 
the bed-rock, and in the lower portions the gold would, no doubt, be found in 
greater quantities than in the upper portions, where it was much more finely dis 
seminated.—Mr. Pecuey, in reply toa question, stated that the average yield 
of gold from the auriferous gravel in California might be stated atfrom 10 to 50 cents 
per ton, and there was no doubt if they get 6d. a ton gross out of the Malpaso gravel 
it would pay remarkably well. 

Mr. O'REILLY, in reply to a question from Mr. Thompson, said that the Spanish 
system was altogether inapplicable to hydraulic washings upon the extent con- 
templated by this company. 

The motion adopting the report and accounts were put and carried unanimously. 

Messrs. A. Cobbett and J. T. P. Pechey, the retiring directors, were re-elected. 
Mr. H. L. Evans was re-elected auditor. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors terminated the proceedings. 


HUDSON GOLD MINING COMPANY. 


The first ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at the 
conipany’s offices, Finch-lane, yesterday, 

Mr. N. P. SrRATTON-in the chair. 

The SecreETARY having read the notice convening the meeting,— 
the CHAIRMAN stated that the meeting was an adjourned first ordinary general 
meeting, held in accordance with the Companies Acts, and as was customary on 
such occasions he would briefly review the course the directors had pursued, and the 
progress that had been made at the mine. The company was formed in July last, 
with a capital of 50,000/., of which 15,000/. was issued at the time of the formation 
of the company. The whole of this issue was taken up, leaving a reserve balance 


| in shares of 5000/. for future contingencies. The realised capital, 15,000/., was sufti- 


cient, it was estimated, to pay the vendor the 5000/., amount of cash purchasemoney, 
and to provide suficient capital for hoisting works and mill. The amount received 
from which the vendor was paid 1000/., and 1750/. had 


materials for the hoisting works. The preliminary expenses have also been paid. 
They were remarkably small, the whole costs, including advertising, legal expenses, 


| registration, books, &c., being under 90/. 


Soon after the formation of the company in July last, Mr. Dunne, a member of 
the bourd, left this country for California to overlook the transfer of the property, 
and the avoidance of the usual delay in such matters was owing mainly to his 
The solicitor employed to examine the title reported that it 


company lad been recorded in the books of the county records. The deed has 
since been received, certified as recorded, and the United States’ patent is ex pected 
within a few weeks. The most important question of the appointment of a ma- 
nager was solved satisfactorily by the acceptance of that position by Mr. 8.0 
Brown, a gentleman of large experience in quartz mining, and the energy and 
promptness shown by Mr. Brown in pushing forward the machinery and preparing 
for active operations have met with the warm approval of the board. The whole 
of the hoisting machinery was expected on the mine early in last month, the ne 


| cessary buillings having in the meantime been erected, and on the 12th inst. a 


telegram was received by the directors, stating that the hoisting works had com 
menced operations on the 8th inst. A few days from that time the mine would be 
unwatered, und sinking upon the lode proceeded with, so that reports may now 
be expected upon the lode. 

Mr. Brown's intention of immediately sinking upon the lode to a depth of 500 
ft. is evidently the best course that could be pursued prior to the erection of the 
mill, so that the ore supply may hereafter be kept well in advance of the milling 
oper The profits in the prospectus were based upon $14 ore, but the suc 
cessful workings at the depth of the “Gwin” and “Thorne” Mines in the same 
neighbour!iood and on the same mineral belt warrant the hope that our ore will far 
exceed tiis estimate. The latter mine is paying $80 per ton, and the former $35, 
while, propably, the cost of working does not exceed $5 per ton. Arrangements 
have been made for the economical working of the mill and hoisting works by 
water-power, and the water necessary for these purposes has already been brought 
tothe mine in pipes. The superintendent has also construoted a reservoir for 
storing and economising the water supply. A survey and location have been made 
of 5 acres of land in the neighbourhood of the company’s property fora mill site, 
ind a United States’ patent has been applied for. This will become the property 
iny without any expenditure, except the legal expenses and the Go 
. A spur of the Hudson lode, 1500 feet in length, has also been located 
way for greater security. The directors are pleased to be able to inform 


tions 


o com 
vern nt f 


In the same 


} the shareholders that the accounts of the mine they have received, since the forma- 


tion of the company, strongly confirm the representations made at the time of 
the pureh and they consider that the terms upon which the property has been 
obt iin i the rnoderite outlay required for preliminary work, and the econony 
with v ore ean be mined and milled will enable the superintendent to make 
the prope ive at an early date. 

The whole of rectors having retired, in accordance with the Companies 
e unanimously re-elected. 
A vote of thanks was given to the Chairman. 


BREMER MINING COMPANY. 

The general meeting of shareholders was held at the company’s 
offices, Old Broad-street, on Wednesday, 

Mr. Cyrus LeGG in the chair. 

Mr. W. Il. Wyon (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the minutes of the preceding one. The directors’ re- 
portand statement of accounts, showing a cash balance of 8202. 15s. 1d., 
were then submitted. 

The directors reported that only 4000 shares have been allotted, 
the remaining 1% being reserved to be dealt with as may ultimately prove most 
advantigeous. They have appointed Mr. Alfred Hallett manager of the mine, and 
hope to ass 
Adelaide, of considerable experience both inland and mining. The organisation 
stuff of mechanics, labourers, and miners has already been accomplished, 
March steady and continuous work has been going forward. In the first 
instance, the mine has had to be forked. i 
and tilled up all the levels, great diffienlties have been encountered, but by letter, 
dated Sept. 7, Mr. Hallett writes—“ At last, after another month's tedious work, 
we have succeeded in securing the 93 plunger, and feel great relief, as we may now 
fairly consider we have the water under control, and our liability to aecident re- 
duced toa minimum. After effecting some very necessary repairs, putting the 
shaft in order again, and clearing the boilers in succession, we can look forward to 
closing the forking account after another month.” 

On the mine, Capt. Prisk, the resident agent, reports 
ing iin lode south at the 53, where we had lost the lode. 


of a good 


and since 


“ We have four men driv 
In this place the 


on the m 


there many years, and had devoted a lifetime to mining, so that if anyo 
make the mine pay it washe. They had their lifts of pumps in workin, ud 
down to the 93 fathom level, and the water was forked to that depth. Their ee 
at the date of the last advices, was raising ore, and he hoped that the next annem 
would tell them that returns were being made. This would lessen the d advices 
the company’s funds. Since forking the water Boundey’s lode had been pom 
upon, and would assist the mine much ; he had no doubt that hereafter th worked 
be able to get a good return for their money. He believed that not poy A. 
went into this mine as a speculation; they all knew it, and went on with i them 
investment, and as an investment he believed they would all find that it it as an 
swered their purpose. The shareholders would be benefited, and then h = an. 
doubt they would take into consideration the question deferred at the last r ‘ad no 
—the remuneration of the directors. They obtained the mine at a very on ae 
and had the further advantage that all the work down to the 103 was done for ‘eg 
He was not aware that he had left any point unnoticed, but would be glad em 
swer any enquiry. Heconcluded by moving that the report and senlonts > 
ceived and adopted. Mr. Morrison seconded the proposition. be re. 
A SHAREHOLDER observed that the Chairman had mentioned that they we 
tually raising ore, and he would be glad to know whether they were sendin ae 
market and what was the produce. 6 It to 
The CHAIRMAN said that at the date of the last advices they had not mar 
returns, but would shortly be doing so. He presumed the produce would b » abou 
1u¥% to 11 per cent. The Worthing Company had got the produce up from 914 tort 
and there were thousands of tons of ore in sight which would not pay to re toll, 
the low prices then paid for copper, but which would now he very valu ot * 
adoption of Hancock's new process of dressing would result in a vast saving t The 
company, a3 they would get a higher percentage of produce and at lower 0 a 
because there would be no necessity toemploy so much manual labour, ‘Th — 
the process in use at Moonta. ‘At Was 
A SHAREHOLDER enquired whether the whole of the ore raised was yellow 
sulphurets, or whether some of it was carbonate, as at present he thought pe: = 
carbonate would be of great advantage to them ? a 
The, CHAIRMAN did not doubt it; it was, however, principally sulphnurets th 
they were at present raising. They had had some good carbonates in Wheal Mf cng 
but they were not at present working there. On the Bremer the present cor, can 
had only expended about 10,000/., but there had actually been expended on th 
working of the mine about 220,000/, or 230,000/. ; that was by the old company “— 
Bremer Company held about 1500 or 1600 acres of land, for which they were . 
taining some rental; he would think about 300/. per annum, but he did not 4 re 
the precise amount, as the rentals varied. “now 
Mr. Beprorp remarked that the shareholders would understand that 
the mine did not pay dividends 0+ the large capital of the old company, and wit! 
copper at 70/. per ton, they would be able to pay well on their sm Ul capit ul doe 
with copper at 90/. At present they were getting copper out of the 63 fm, | ry 
but it was from the deeper levels that they would obtain their chief supply, — 
The CHAIRMAN said they would find-much copper between the 83 and the 103 f 
levels, which would well pay to take away at 90/. —_ 
A SHAREHOLDER asked whether the expenses of smelting would not be higher » 
The CHAIRMAN thought that the expenses of smelting would be rathey ~ 
but not much more. The wood became more and more scurce every year and the 
price of labour was higher, though he did not know whether that would he ph 
temporary. But against this there was much less difficulty now in g stting coa} 
at Adelaide, and the English and Australian Copper Compauy used coal lay : 
and successfully. The price of Newcastle (New South Wales) coal, laid down at 
Adelaide, was 27s. to 28s. per ton, and at that price of cowirse no English eou! ‘Yoh 
pete with it. If the price of copper kept at 90/. there was no doubt that they cold 
make 18/. or 19/. per ton profit, and they used to make in the old Worthin& Gaz 
pany’s time about 28 or 30 tons per month. mee 
A unanimous vote of thanks to the Chairman was then passed, 
separated. 


NORTH HENDRE LEAD MINING COMPANY. 


The second ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at 
the company’s office, Westminster-buildings, Chester, on Friday 
Nov. 15, Mr. HENry R. Bowers in the chair. ia 

Mr. J. JONES (the secretary) having read the advertisement cop. 
vening the meeting, the following report of the directors was then 
presented :-— 

The get of lead ore during the year has been 160 tons, and the value 
2087/. 1s, 6d. This was chiefly the result of working in the earlier months of the 
vear; and an interim dividexd of 5 per cent. was declared and paid in June last 
The subsequent workings were very much hindered by the excessive rain fal] 
which impeded the get of ore, and at last necessitated the erection of pumping 
muachinery to discharge the surface water: and as a further outlay of capital was 
also required for opening out the old adit level and the erection of offices and build. 
ings at the mine, it has been necessury to make calls during the year on the holders 
of the 1717 allotted shares to the extent of W/. per share. Your directors are pleased 
to report that the engine put up keeps the water down, notwithstanding the ex 
ceptionally wet season. No allotment has yet been made of the 1711 shares stil] 
held by the company, and which represents a capital of 4277/. 10s. in reserve. § 
issued at par only; but, taken as fully worth 5/, per share, they represent 8553/. of 
available capital. For the reasons now given, your directors have not the pleasure 
of proposing a dividend, but as no present difficulty or obstruction is experienced 
from the water, and considerable quantities of ore are being raised, they have un 
diminished confidence in the value of the mine; and they believe that the current 
year will be a very profitable one to the shareholders. “The ‘* Lady Mary” pew 
shaft has been sunk 104 yards, and a connection opened to the adit ‘level and the 
old shat, thereby admitting ventilation and effecting economy in raising the ore, 
Your directors have engaged the services of Mr. John Lean as resident captain, in 
whose ability they have every contidence, and it is believed that his efticient local 
management will aid in the profitable working of the mine. The directors who 
retire, as provided by the Articles of Association, are Messrs. Henry Richard 
Bowers, Urias Bromley, and William Rowland, who heing eligible, offer themselves 
for re-election. A proposal has eminated from the Rhosesmoor Lead Mining Com- 
pany that the several mines in the neighbourhood should join them in buying the 
powerful engines and pumps of the Great Hendre Mine. A committee, répresent- 
ing several contiguous mines, was formed to consider this question, and the result 
has been that it is considered desirable for the Rhosesinor Company to augment 
their capital, to enable them to take over the plant and sett of the Great Hendy 
Company, and to work their pumps. The most experienced mining engineers 
report that this would relieve the district of what is known as the dead water, 
Your directors have no present apprehension of obstruction from this dead water: 
but in the prospect of deeper workings in the future, it lias been deemed prudent 
to assent to the scheme and to consent to subscribe 5000/. of the new capital which 
will be required if the design is carried out, and to contribute with the other mines 
of the district a fair proportion of the expenses of working the Great Hendre 
pumps. Your directors are not insensible to the difficulties which beset the prac 
tical working out of the scheme, and the claims of the several interests concered. 
Your directors believe that the union of the Rhosesmor and Great Hendre Mines, 
as proposed, would be productive of large profits to the shareholders, quite inde 
pendent of any ultimate unwatering of the district; and, therefore, it is intended 
to submit to the general meeting a resolution to sanction a subscription of 5000. 
towards the new capital of the “* United Rhosesmor and Great Hendre Mines,” and 
that your directors be empowered to issue the 1711 unallotted shares, or any part 
thereof, in such manner as may seem best to them to raise the said portion of new 
capital. 

The following reports of the company’s surveyor and manager 
were also presented : 

Fron Llangollen, Nov, 8.—Agreeahly to your request, T made a careful examina 
tien of the whole of the workings in your mine on the Istinst. I need not, I think, 
go into the water difficulties you have had to contend with for the last 12 months, 
owing to the adit level having partially fallen in and backed the water into the 
workings, and thus stopped the getting of ore and the usual monthly samplings 
Astheaditisnow being thoroughly repaired there isno probability of a similar oceur- 
rence again happening. The new shaftis down 104 yards from surface, and a com 
munication made from it to the old workings and shaft: in fact, we went down 
the new shaft and came up the old one. The ventilition through the mine is now 
perfect, and all the ore and refuse wil] betaken up the new shaft at less than a tithe 
of what the same work formerly cost. The new shaft cut the flat about 20 yards 
to the north of the former workings. In the western side of the shaft the bedis 
thrown nearly perpendicular, and in this part the ore is fully 2 ft. wide, solid. As 
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| than it ever did before, as the ore is extending in every di 


ode appears to be making again, and, so far as we have gone, will pay for driving, | 


Ve have four men driving south at 73, where the lode has also been lost. Here we 


have a small branch of quartz and ore, which we hope willlead to the lode. Should | 


it will be a very valuable discovery, as we havea large piece of ground 
We have also four men driving 


it do so, 
standing between this and the 53 to beat away. 
north at the 33, on Boundey’'s lode. 
yellow ore, and will yield 1/4 ton of ore to the fathom. This end will pay well for 
driving.” 

It may be remarked that Boundey’s lode is regarded with great interest, and, if 
are realised, will add much to the character of the company's proper 
ies; and the use of Hancock's method of dressing ores will materially reduce the 
cost. The directors, confidently believing that these operations will result in early 
bringing o° ore to the surface, are earnest in their efforts to secure profitable ship 
ments as rapidly as practicable. 

The CHAIRMAN said that with regard to the progress of the under- 
taking, he had but little to add to that contained in the report. 
They had held two pro forma meetings, one to confirm the appeint- 
ment of the directors and the other to alter one of the Articles of 


ex pectations 


the flat dips very fast here to the east, this end of the shaft had hardly reached the 
top of the flat when we were down; but from the highly mineralised character of 
the ground in this part, being full of strings of ore, spar, and ¢l iy, I have no doubt 


‘late with him, as a committee of advice, two gentlemen resident in | ey hey — prove richer and stronger in the east end than it is in the west end 
oOo we Sia . 


The fact of the lead being found so strong in the bottom of the new 
shaft so far to the north of the run of ore met with in the old workings to the west 
is, in my opinion, conclusive evidence that it extends over « large area, and that 


The water having risen to the surface, | the further it is proved in an easterly direction with the dip of the limestone beds 


the stronger and richer it will prove, as it has shown a decided improvement ia 
that direction from the point where the ore was first discovered. TI believe that 
hitherto you have only met with the thin end of the great body of ore in you 
ground. [ean fancy no limits to this powerful flat wuless it runs into and is qt 
off by the east and west veins, which are known to be in your ground, both on the 
north and south side of the newshaft. At this junction it will be an unprecedented 
ease if large bodies of ore be not met with. I consider the mine looking better 
tion, As 
shaft is deep enough I would recoinmend levels being driven, so as to prove your 
ground and increvse your reserves of ore, and not in too great hurry 
make samplings until this be done. Your agent and T entered fully into the» 
matters, and he will embody the purport of our conversation in his report to you- 
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|} Wanrer Eppy, Mineral Surveyor. 


The lode is about 2 ft. wide, of rich looking | 


| gine has been made, and the engine fixed with the necessary pumping gear; 
1 


Association, and of these the shareholders had heard the particulars. | 


The report did not say much, but they must all understand that it 
would have been better for all of them if the operations at the mine 
had never been stopped; if they had been carried on either by the 
Worthing Company or themselves they would have been able to 
secure the 
recently been ruling, for they must remember that with copper at 
(il. to 701. per ton the late company had paid its expenses, It was 
now S#/. to 90/., so that every ton raised would leave a good profit. With regard to 
| the operations at the mine, there was no doubt that they had a good manager in 
| Mr. Hallett, who was one of the most practical men in the 


| lead. 


» full advantage of the high price for copper which had | 


North Hendre, Nov, 4.—In presenting you with my report for the annual meet 
ing, I beg to give particulars of the principal work accom plished at surface am 
underground since the end of last July.—Surface Erections; The bed for the ea 
foundations taken out for T and balance-bobs, and loadings strongly built up. The 
office, smiths’ shop, and carpenters’ shop, Ore-bin, store-room, and miners’ chang 
ing-house will be completed this week, with the exception of slating, which ! 
being proceeded with.—Underground—Engine-Shaft (Lady Mary): The pitwor 
is fixed, consisting of ore plunger-lift, 84% in. diameter 50 yards long, and 54 ¥ 
of drawing. lift, which L intend changing to a plunger-lift after sinking a few y% 
deeper. The shaft has also been enlarged in places to make room for the pump 
and winding-gear, cased and divided, and permanent footway made the whol 
depth. All this work was completed, and the engine started ‘on Sept. 7. J am 
pleased to say that the engine and pumps work satisfac torily, and answer our pre 
sent requirements. Since the starting of the engine the shaft hasbeen sunk 4 yare 
and an excellent bunch of ore has been discovered, from which several tons havt 
been raised. The lode at the west end of the shaft is 1 ft. 6 in. wide, solid ot 
The east end and bottom consists of limestone and «par, strongly impregnated Wl 
In consequence of the foulness of the air in the shaft T cross-cut south # 
vards to the old level, and this has given good ventilation, and afforded great Ie 
lity for bringing the stuff through instead of taking it to the old shaft. The adi 
level has been cleared and secured 50 yards from the entrance During the jal 
heavy floods we had great difficulties to contend with, the ground at the sides a0 
roof being very much crushed. Lam glad to say we are getting through it, am 
hope soon to reach the rock. The discovery of lead in the new shaft (whieh ® 
21 yards north of the level, where we now get our returns) proves the lead-bearint 
ground to be of great width, and may be considered a new feature to the mine® 
much value. For further development of the mine, I purpose te urge on the sink 


colony; he had been | ing of the shaft, expecting to meet with good runs of ore as we go down; to dnt 
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the 1, and south to prove the parallel lodes, and when fully laid open I have no he- 


station in saying we shall have a mine second to none in the Principality.—Joun 


>4n, Manager. 1 S : 
The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the reports and ac- 
unts remarked that, although the directors had not the pleasure 
of proposing a dividend, their property was improving in value 
eyery month. When the interim dividend of 5 per cent. was paid, 
jn June last, it was fully expected that others would be paid before 
now, but the season had been so unprecedently wet, and as there was 
no machinery whatever to pump the water, of course there could 
not be any returns of ore. The board purchased an engine, which 
-. now at work, and takes away very casily all the water, and now they did not 
‘d ot any further delay in making regular montlily sales. Thirty tons of ore was 
oPrvesterday, at an average of 15/. 8s. 3d., on the mine free of all expenses—in 
fact ‘the highest price of the district. A great effort has been made pyr en 
mst year in placing the mine in the very best condition. The adit level has been 
Jeared and secured for a long distance. The offices, smiths’ shop, ore vin, store 
yoomns, &e., have been erected and are very nearly complete, but the most impor- 
tant point, and one that the shareholders may congratulate themselves upon, is 
that a connection has been made berween the new shatt—now 105 yards deep—and 
the level, and a most valuable discovery of lead made. The ventilation now is 
erfect, and as Mr. Eddy reports—‘“the mine looks better than it ever did before, 
ihe ore extending in every direction,” the directors confidently expect that this 
‘ear Will be a very satisfactory one to the shareholders. The full reports already 
to every shareholder leave very little indeed to say, but he would just draw 
their attention to the resolution which would be submitted to the meeting respect- 
ing subscribing 50001. to the ““ United Rhoses-mor and Great Hendre Mines. _To 
this question the directors have glven a great deal of attention, and they believe 
that the investment, apart from many other considerations, will prove remu- 
perative. It is not expected that more than half the money will be required 
during the ensuing twelve months, and as the shareholders are aware at present 
there are 1711 shares unallotted. The board will study closely the interest of 
the company in dealing with the question, and he hoped the resolution would be 
unanimously passed. He ought, perhaps, in justice to the shareholders, to explain 
that the item of 958/. 10s. in arrears for calls in the balance sheet, was only just 
jue when the accounts were made up, and that the whole amount had since been 
M id. The directors have decided that Capt. Lean, their manager, shall send a 
Prtnightly report to the Miung Journal, which, no doubt, will be very satisfactory 
t. the shareholders. He had very great pleasure in formally moving the adoption 
Gf the report and accounts.—They were taken as read, and unanimously adopted. 
’ Messrs. Henry R. Bowers, Urias Bromley, and William Rowland, the retiring 
‘actors, Were unanimously re-elected. 
oven moved by Mr. Besuanr, in an able sprech, and seconded by Mr. Simp- 
8 %, that—‘ The directors be, and they are hereby, empowered to subscribe 5000/, 
tn the new capital of the Rhosesmor Mining Company (Limited), and that the 
; id sum be raised by the issue of the unallotted shares of this company, in such 
pate as the directors shall deem best in the interests of the shareholders.” ‘ 
‘A SHAREHOLDER wished to know if any of the North Hendre directors were in- 
terested as shareholders in the Rhosesmor Mine ? ; 
' The CHAIRMAN: No, not one of us. We support the movement purely on its 
merits. —The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 
“The following vesolutions were also passed :—‘* That Mr. John Caldecott be ap- 
pointed auditor, ata fee of 3/. 3s, for each audit.” ——* That the best thanks of the 
meeting be presented to the directors and secretary for the care and attention they 
had bestowed on the business of the company. and that the directors be desired to 
take payment of their travelling expenses during the past year. ; 
4 cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for his conduct in the chair and gene- 
ral attention to the interests of the company concluded the businessof the meeting. 


sent 





NORTH HENDRE LEAD MINING COMPANY. 


A new shaft having been sunk, and a communication effected with 
the old workings, the directors of the company determined to cele- 
prate the occasion by giving all their workmen a dinner at the An- 
telope Inn, Rhydymwyn, near Mold, which took place on Saturday. 
About 50 men and boys sat down to an excellent dinner provided by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd, and the directors present were Messrs. H. R. 
Bowers, Urias Bromley, Wm. Rowlands, W. B. Fox, and John Lloyd. 

Mr. Bowers, Chairman of the board, presided, who in proposing the 
ysual loyal toasts stated he was much pleased to have an opportunity 
of meeting the men in this manner, and he could say that the directors were satis- 
fied the work at the mine had been carrie! out W ith much energy and diligence, 
and that they were, therefore, glad to testify their appreciation by giving them this 
dinner. The health of the Queen and Roy.l Family was then received with accla- 
mur, ROWLANDS, in proposing ‘‘ Success to the North Hendre Mine,” said he was 
yery much pleased to meet the men, because he believed that these kind of meetings 
did a great deal of good, by bringing masters and men together. The directors 
were most anxious to promote the well-being and comfort of theirservants in every 
way. The mine, as they were aware, was progressing most satisfactorily ; and al- 
though it would be some time yet before it wis properly opened out, still they 
believed it would eventually be very successful. This would, no doubt, be a cause 
of satisfaction to the men as well us to the shareholders, because they would all 
partake in the pecuniary benefits. He was glid to say that the relations between 
employers and employed had been perfectly satisfactory, and that there had been 
no strikes or any unpleasantness. Mr. Rowlands concluded by proposing the toast, 
which was drunk with three times three. ; 

MerepiTH WILLIAMS (one of the workmen) then proposed the health of the di- 
rectors, which was responded to by Mr. BroMLEy, who, after thanking the com- 
pany for the warm manner in which they had received the toast, stated that he 
could not add very much to what Mr. Rowlands had said, whogenerally managed 
toreap all the corn, leaving very little to the gleaners. He was quite sure the 
directors wished to promote the huppiness and comfort of all the men, and although 
they never had a strike, still he did not object to strikes if that were the only way 
of settling disputes; at the same time he thought the best way to remedy any 
nisunderstandings would be to use common sense and reasoning, and settle every- 
thing quietly and comfortably. Mr. Bromiey then gave the men some further good 
alvice, and concluded by saying that he compared the North Hendre Mine toa 
bechive, everyone doing their duty and all partaking of the honey. 

Mr. Joun Lioyp then proposed the health of the ‘strangers ” present—Capt. 
Harper, Mr. Moses Evans, and Mr. John Pritchard. ——Capt. HARPER, in respond- 
ing, said it was a great pleasure to him to be present, and thought it was a very 
gratifying thing to see masters and men meeting together in this way, because it 
conduced to that good feeling which should always exist between them. He hoped 
the North Hendre Mine would increase in prosperity and success, and that many 
surrounding mines would turn out s prosperous as this one. ; 

The CHAIRMAN reciprocated the sentiments of Capt. Harper, and wished every 
success to neighbouring mines. He would take this opportunity of stating that 
urangements were in progress by which he hoped that the powerful pumping- 
engines of the Great Hendre Mine would again be set to work. He then proposed 
the health of Capt. Lean, the new manager at the mine, whom, although a com- 
parative stranger to them, would he was quite sure do his duty to the men in 
every way. 

Capt. Lean, in thanking the meeting, said he thought the Chairman had over- 
stated his qualities, but he was determined to do his duty between masters and 
men, and that each man should have a “fair day’s wages for a fair day's work ; 
and as he had been a working miner himself, he knew perfectly well what men 
were capable of doing, and what they ought to do, and the success of mines greatly 
depended upon the workmen; for although much money might be expended upon 
in undertaking, it would not be well and profitably spent unless the men per- 
formed their work in an honest manner. 

Mr. Bromiry proposed the healths of Capt. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. John 
Lloyd, and the latter briefly returned thanks. 

The company separated after a vote of thanks had been passed to Mr. and Mrs, 
Lloyd for the excellent way in which the dinner had been served. 








CHIVERTON MOOR MINING COMPANY. 


t ameeting of adventurers, Mr. R. Mackay presiding, the reports of Capt. 
Josiah Thomas, of Doleoath, wn of the agents were read. The accounts for four 
months ending October showed a debit balance of 29192. Capt. Josiah Thomas had 
nspected the mine, and reported that the engine shaft was sunk to the 125, but the 
105 was the deepest level being worked, the water being in at the bottom of the 
mine. All the lead ground of value had been found to the west of the engine-shaft, 
nd nearly all that would pay for working above the 95 had been taken away. 
Chiverton Valley flat-rod shat, whieh was sunk to the 95, was only about 25 fms. 
before the 95 fm. level end, and 85 fms. before the 105 ; and asthe productive ground 
Was already at such a great distance from the engine-shaft, and still dipping west, 
the best plan he considered for working the lode to a deeper level would be to sink 
the flat rod shaft below the 95, That could be done by the aid of flat-rods attached 
to the present engine at no very great expense, most of the requisite materials being 


a 





main level east, and open on the lead as discoveries are made, also to cross-cut 


sell Vo as much tin in the coming quarter—153 men were employed underground, 
52 of whom were on tribute at 9s. 6d. in 1.——The CHAIRMAN stated that he did 
not consider it necessary to make a call at that meeting.——Mr. MICHELL then 
proposed, and Mr. J. GOODMAN led, the passing of the accounts, which was 
carried, and the business was concluded. 


SOUTH CROFTY MINING COMPANY. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the mine on Monday, when there was a nu- 
merous attendance. Mr. E. H. Ropp, the purser, read his report, which set forth 
that the balance against the mine was 3040/., and at the last account it was 4029/. 
A call of 2. per share was then made, and since that meeting he had received and 
credited the amount of the compensation awarded for the encroachment on the part 
of East Pool. The amount of call, less discount, and the compensation together, 
had amounted to 3751/., which, deducted from the balance, left a debit against the 
adventurers of 277/., and that, added to the present adverse balance, made a deficit 
of 3040/. to be provided for. They had heard from the agents’ report how they 
stood with regard to the erection of the new stamps, and these being at length at 
work the large amount of tinstuff at the surface and underground, which might be 
estimated to be worth 3000/., would be forthwith pe ncomes | and the produce sold. 
He, therefore, thought the present adverse balance would be pretty well, if not en- 
ae covered ; and after conferring with several large and influential adventurers 
on the subject, he was not disposed to press for a call at that meeting, although he 
thought financially it would be right to doso. He was happy to inform the ad- 
venturers, upon the authority of the manager and the other agents, that a consider- 
able amount of the new machinery was completed, and to their satisfaction, and 
that the new stamps were steadily at work. ‘The costs for the next three months 
would be very considerably reduced, but there would still be heavy charges to be 
met beforethe new works were perfected. The present adverse balance would have 
been considerably less had not the standard of copper sustained so heavy a fall. 
This had caused a loss of at least 1000/. The price of coal was now 25s. a ton, that 
being double the price of coal at this time last year. 

Capt. Jos. THoMAS thought they should make a call. It was true og had a 
large quantity of tinstuff at the surface, but it was not money. Mr. HoLMAN 
suggested that a 30s. call should be made, and that the balance should be allowed 
to stand over; but he disagreed with the proposition to allow the entire debt to 
stand over.——Capt. J. THOMAs stated that the whole of the mine had been reno- 
vated from top to bottom, and a large sum of money laid out, while the whole of 
the calls made only really amounted to 3/.——A call of 30s. per share was made. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that at the last meeting it was decided that a committee 
| should be formed for the purpose of making a suggestion to the lords for the sanc- 
| tion of a reduction in the dues. The matter had been before the committee, and 
they had spoken to the agents of the respective lords on the subject ; but he was 
sorry to inform the meeting that the proposition had not been, and would not be, 
entertained by the lords, Mr. T. T. Wukar: Are the lords unanimous in that 
decision ?——T'he CHAIRMAN: Bir Richard Vivian has emphatically refused, and, 
therefore, the other lords have agreed to adopt the same course. 

Capt. ''u0MAS considered it unfair that their mine should have to pay 1-15th and 
1-18th dues, while the best dividend-paying mines in the neighbourlioud were only 
paying 1-2Uth. 














{For remainder of Meetings see to-day’s Journal.] 








THE VAN MINING COMPANY—MONTHLY REPORT. 


Vow, 20.—Seaham’s sha/t is set to 10 men, to sink below the 60, 3 fms. stent, at 
23. per fathom. The 60 fm. cross-cut north has been extended 6 fms. from shaft ; 
set to six men for the next two mouths, at 150s. per fathom; the lode has been 
cut to the full width, and well timbered, allowing ample room for tramways, &c., 
tothe cage. Inthe 45 west the cross-cut at the present end of this level, 72 fms. 
west of shaft, is now driven 4fms. 3 ft., of which the last 16 ft. has been driven 
through a lode worth on an average 7(/. per cubic fathom ; set to six men, at 300s. 
perfathom. The same level upon the footfall of the lode has been driven 6 fms. 
2 ft. west of the 54 fm. level cross-cut, and is now 60 fms. 2ft. westof engine-shaft. 
The lode in the present end is worth for lead ore 60/. per cubic fathom; set to six 
men, at 200s. perfathom. The stripping down of the lode to full width in the side 
of the last-mentioned level, at a point 50 fms. west of shaft, is set to six men, at 
120s. per fathom. The lode here is worth on an average 50/. per cubic fathom. 
The 44 fm. stope, in back of the 45, west of shaft, is set to six men, at 120s. per 
fathom. The 37 fm. stope is set to eight men, at 85s. per fathom. The 30 fm. 
stope is set to eight men, at 80s. per fathom. The 24 fm. stope is set to four men, 
at 85s. per fathom. The 16 fm. stope is set to six men, at 80s. per fathom. The 
8 fm. stope is set to eight men, at 80s. per fathom. The 8 fm. stope, east of shaft, 
in the back of the same level, is set to eight men, at 80s. per fathom. The 16 fm. 
stope is set to six men, at 80s. per fathom. These stopes will average in width 
17% ft., and produce 37/. per cubic fathom. The 45 in the soft, by the side of the 
lode, is now extended east of shaft 48 fathoms; set to four men, at 70s. per fathom. 
We intend in a few days hence to put this pare of men to cross north to prove the 
value of the lode at this forebreast. The level upon the footwall of the lode, west- 
wards from the 30 cross-cut, in the side of this level, is set to six men to drive, at 
280s. per fathom ; the lode here is worth 36/. per cubic fathom for lead ore. The 
30, west of shaft, is now extended 62 fms. ; set to four men, to drive in the soft by 
the side of the lode, at 70s. perfathom. We have also set to the same pare of 
men to cross north at the present end to prove the value of the lode, at 100s. per 
fathom. The winze sinking below this level, at a point 48 fms. east of shaft, is 
communicated to the 45; this sectionof the mine is now well ventilated ; set to six 
men, to drive a permanent or tye level parallel with the 30, east of shaft, in the 
country rock, at 105s. per fathom. The 24 fm. stope, in the back of the 30, east of 
shaft, is set to six men, at 100s. per fathom. The 16 fm. stope isset tosix men, at 
80s. per fathom. The 8 fm. stope is set to six men, at 70s. per fathom. These 
stopes are worth on an average 25/. per cubic fathom; mean width, 24 ft. The 
8 fm. stope, west of shuft, in the back of the same level, is set to six men, at 80s, 
per cubic fathom. The 16 and 24 fm. stopes are suspended for the time. The 
30 fm. stope is set to six meu, at 75s. per fathom. The 35 fm. stope is set to six 
men, at 80s. per fathom. The 40 fm. stope is set to eight men, at 80s. per fathom. 
The 44 fm. stope is suspended. The 48 fm. stope is set to six men, at 90s. perfm. 
The 54 fm. stope is set to six men, at 90s, perfathom. The 61 fm. stope is set to 
eight men, at 85s. per fathom. The 70 fm. stope is set to eight men, at 85s. per 
fathom. The 78 fm. stope is set to eight men, at 90s. per fathom. The lode is on 
an average 18 ft. wide in these stopes,and worth for lead ore 32/. per cubic fathom. 
The 15 fm. permanent level, west of shaft, is set to six men, at 140s. per fathom. 
The 15, east of shaft, in the soft by the side of the lode, is set to four men, at 80s. 
per fathom. The 24 fm. stope, in the back of the 15 east, is set to eight men, at 
75s. per cubic fathom. The 16 fm. stope is set to six men, at 70s. perfathom. The 
8 fm. stope is set to six men, at 80s. per fathom. These three stopes are worth on 
an average 14/. per cubic fathom; width, 19 ft. The 44 fm. stope, in the back of 
the same level, west of shaft, is set to four men, at 80s. per fathom ; the lode here 
is worth 14/. per fathom ; mean width, 25 ft. The adit level, east of shaft, is set 
to two men, at 130s. per fathom, to cross-cut south at the present end. The rise 
from the 204, west of shaft, in the 45, is set to four men, at 75s. per fathom. Set 
to twelve meu, to deliver all the orestuff in trams into the cage at Seaham's shaft 
from the different levels and passes throughout the mine, at 5s. 4d. per score tram- 
loads.—Surface: The machinery is all in good order. Our sale takes place to- 
morrow upon 480 tons of lead and 150 tens of blende.—WM. WILLIAMS. 





GREAT NORTH LAXEY. 
In connection with mining enterprise it is by no means excep- 
tional to find that the estimate as to the length of time necessary to 
bring a property into a dividend-paying condition has been under- 
estimated by those originally undertaking its development; yet, if 
the mine be situated in a good district, the instances are very rare 
in which continued energy fails to be rewarded by dividends, which 
amply compensate for previous disappointment. Indeed, so ex- 
tensively is this fact recognised, that many of our most successful 
miners—men who have commenced with but little and died worth 
thousands—have adopted it as an invariable principle that a young 
mine is always better worth buying after a company has lost allits 
capital upon it and abandoned it. Great North Laxey is at present 
precisely in that position which men of the class just mentioned 
would consider justified them in making the purchase of it; and 
hence it is easy to understand the necessity for the directors in their 
report, presented at the extraordinary meeting on Wednesday, to 
remind the shareholders that “the mine will not under any circum- 
stances be abandoned, and that there are parties who are confident 
in its ultimate success who are ready to carry it on,” since it gives 
the existing shareholders an opportunity of preventing the benefits 
of their enterprise and outlay being gained by others. 
But it was sufficiently evident from the directors’ report that the 
company is in a financial difficulty—the mine is 750/.in debt, a cost- 
sheet must be paid in the course of a week, and the available assets 





already on the mine. With respect to this, he observed that although the lode in 
the most productive parts was by no means rich, yet at the 105 it still retained its 
isual size and value, and had «a sufticiently promising appearance to warrant its | 
prosecution at a deeperlevel. If a large extent of such quality ground as was then | 
being stoped could be laid open for working at the same time, the mine would be 
brought into a profitable state; but unless the productive ground lengthened, or | 
the lode improved in quality, he did not see how that was to be done. A call of 
10s. per share was made. 





are only sufficient, after payment of creditors, to make a small re- 
turn to the preference shareholders and leave nothing whatever for 
the ordinary shareholders. The shareholders as a body appear to 
have, and certainly seem justified in having, confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of the concern, but all are naturally averse to provide 
funds for the advantage of any shareholders who will not co-operate 
with them. Preference shares and similar modes of raising the re- 





ST. IVES CONSOLS MINING COMPANY, 


The quarterly meeting was held on Tuesday. The purser, Mr. P. H. APLIN, pre- | 
Sided. The statement of accounts set forth that the labour cost for the three months | 
: stamps, rent, &e., 148/.: carriage, 48/.; merchants’ | 
bills, 466/.: total expenditure, 2601/. The credit side showed that the tin sold 
(14 tons 15 ewts.) realised SLAT/., awd S tons ready for sale were credited at 640/., 
the actual profit on the quarter's working being 1067, The balance of 1681/. against 
adventurers at the last account was now reduced to 1253/., owing to 322/. worth of 
dues having been remitted by the lords. In the course of the agents’ report it was 
Stated that in the Ransom lode the 107 was being driven east of the slide, and was 
producing good stones of tin, but not sufficient to value. The 107 had been driven 
during the past quarter through 4 fms. of good tin ground, worth 35/, perfm., but 
‘or some time past the lode had been disordered by the slide, and was at present 
‘productive, The lode in the 87, erst of the slide, was producing some good grey 
“opper ore and occasional stones of tin, and they were driving three cross-cuts south 
© intersect that lode at other levels, in which they expected to cut the lode in about 


had been 25287, ; coals, 500 





quired funds have the insuperable objection that those unwilling to 
contribute remain a burden to the company, and at the same time 
throw a heavier burden on those of their co-shareholders who pro- 
vide the funds; it, therefore, becomes necessary to adopt some means 
of enforcing equal contributions from all. ; 

At present the shareholders have a property of great prospective 
value; but, inasmuch as no returns can be obtained from it without 
additional outlay, the ordinary shares are of no intrinsic value, and 
the preference shares merely worth the small dividend which the as- 
sets are estimated to yield, so that the proposition made at the meet- 
ing to voluntarily wind-up and sell the entire mine as a going con- 
cern to a new company (presumably consisting of the present share- 
holders) really throws no injustice upon those who decline to take | | 


i 
I 





“x months. In the great carbona lode they were rising in the back of the 70, on 
lode 11 ft. wide, worth Av. perfm. The agents could not say what distance fur 
“er they would have to rise to get over the whole workings, but they were keeping 
very near, and holed to them occasionally to ascertain their position. In the 137 
the lode was producing a little copper and tin, and the agents expected the level to 
‘Mprove, as it would soon be over the run of tin ground that proved very productive 
in the back of the 147. Since the last meeting the prospects of the mine had im- 
proved a little, as it had returned for the three months 45 tons of black tin; and, 
miging from the general appearance of the mine, the agents hoped to be able to 








| have are, under existing circumstances, absolutely worthless, they 


their proportion of the new shares, although it is proposed to give : 


the whole of the shares created as vendors’ shares by way of bonus | ; 
to the subscribers of the new capital. o 4 
scribe will merely be in the same position, pecuniarily, as at pre- 
sent. They will have no shares, it is true; but, since the shares they 


Those who decline to sub- | y 


sufficienily pure. 


lose nothing. Those who subscribe secure their fair proportion of 
the property (and in the case referred to as precedent nearly every 
shareholder took the full number of shares he was entitled to), and 
since the bonus shares are all retained amongst themselves the load- 
ing of the capital is only nominal, and no one is prejudiced. If the 
capital produce the desired result, as it is confidently anticipated 
it will, the bonus shares acquire a real value, and thus an additional 
advantage is derived, while even at once they practically represent 
two-thirds of the amount subscribed. The proposition seems inevery 
way worthy of adoption, and will, it may be hoped, suffice to accom- 
plish the object in view. 








COLLIERY ENTERPRISE IN SHROPSHIRE. 

Local advantagesand the proximity of a good market has frequently 
much more to do with the realisation of profits than circumstances 
which, without carefully considering details, appear exceptionally 
favourable; and from the report of Mr. Joshua Richardson, M. Inst. 
C.E., F.G.S,, this opinion would appear to be particularly applicable 
to the Clee Hill coal fields, referring to which he remarks that al- 
though they are only about five square miles in area, and, therefore, 
almost insignificant when compared with extensive coal fields in 
South Wales and the North of England, yet they are so rich in 
minerals of good marketable qualities, and so well situated for an 
extensive trade, that it is surprising that they have not earlier at- 
tracted the attention of capitalists, and that their great resources 
have not been developed ona more extensive scale than has yet been 
attempted. The cause of this surprise is now to be removed, the 
CLEE HILL COLLIERY COMPANY, witha capital of 40,0002, in shares 
of 1/. each, having just been incorporated, with limited liability, to 
purchase for 30,0002. (of which amount the sum of 12,0002. is to be 
paid in cash, and the remaining 18,000/. in fully-paid shares) an ex- 
tensive mineral property, having an area of over 2900 acres, and em- 
bracing nearly the whole of the high portion of the Clee Hills. The 
property is estimated to contain about 11,000,000 tons of coal un- 
worked, and lying in a position especially favourable for profitable 
working. The whole of the coal seams, with the exception of the 
two lower, are drained by an adit level, so that there will be no ne- 
cessity for pumping machinery, and the coal when broken will merely 
have to be brought to bank. 

With regard to the work already done, it is mentioned that the 
late owners, Messrs. Pearson, did not give the property their per- 
sonal supervision, being engaged at their other collieries, yet the 
coal and other minerals have been yielding a profit sufficient to pay 
a dividend of 124 to 15 per cent. on the purchase-money, but it is 
estimated that with thoroughly efficient management and a judici- 
ous outlay of capital this profit can be increased to 23,0002. per an- 
num, or upwards of 30 per cent. on the entire capital of the com- 
pany, and this calculation is based upon a profit of only 2s, 6d. per 
ton for coal, which is less than was being made before the rise in 
prices took place. The report of Mr. John Brunton, M.Inst.C.E., 
F.G.S., &e., is very elaborate and favourable; he estimates that 
23,875/. may be annually realised, but to produce this result capital will 
be required for sinking three or four pits, the purchase of improved 
machinery, both winding and pumping, the erection of screens, 
and weighing apparatus at each pit bank, tramways tocommunicate 
with the main line of railway, colliers’ cottages, coke ovens, brick- 
kilns, and machinery, lime kilns, &c. He considers the terms men- 
tioned for the acquisition of the estates extremely reasonable; but, 
while advising them to close with the offer, adds that the whole of 
the present system of management and organisation must be radi- 
cally changed. The directors point cut that the property is in full 

work, and allowing matters to go on pretty much as they have done 
hitherto, and with no better supervision or management will givea 
certain dividend of (say) 10 per cent, on the entire capital, and at 
tle present rate of working it would take two or three centuries to 
exhaust the coal estimated to exist, whilst under first-rate supervi- 
sion and good management, and with a judicious outlay of the com- 
pany’s working capital, there is an equal prospect of the very high 

dividends already alluded to. 





DEATH OF THE INVENTOR OF THE ELECTROTYPR Process. 
Mr. C. J. Jornpan, the Inventor of Electro Metallurgy, died on Oct. 5, and was 
buried on the 13th at Finchley Cemetery. He was from early life a journeyman 
printer, being last engaged in a large establishment in Red Lion court, Fleet-street. 
Never, sure, was a man ever possessed with a more unambitions mind, or more 
uniformly simple habits ; but under happier auspices his genius would most cer- 
tainly have shown itself to the advantage as well of science as of society. His fate 
has been the usual fate of worthy but unaspiring talent; his name is almost un- 
known, and he leaves behind him, without the least provision for their support, a 
wife and three children, while the rent of the house he occupied for 30 years is 
being raised, and arrears of rent anxiously demanded. The tardy award of public 
justice to a worthy living character is strikingly illustrated in the fate of the ori 
ginator of the beautiful art of electrotype, which should earlier have taken the 
name of Jordantype, from its discoverer—but a strange history, a tangled yarn, 
was our knowledge hitherto about the origin and early progress of this wondrous 
gift of chemical science to the ornamental arts, the art, as it may be called, of cast- 
ing in metals under water. The earliest published account of the electrotypic pro- 
cess occurs in the Mechanics’ Magazine, in a letter from Mr. Jordan, dated May 22, 
1839, under the title of “‘ Engraving by Galvanism.” He therein alludes to a vague 
report then current in the public prints to the effect that Professor Jacobi, of St. 
Petersburg, was making a similar application of voltaic electricity, of which the 
modus operandi was unknown. He observes that his own experiments, dating back 
early in the summer of 1838, had been completely successful, and takes that oppor- 
tunity of unreservedly disclosing every detail. He describes his apparatus, points 
out the cautions requisite to produce tenacious metallic deposits, and recommends 
heat and other means for separating them ; mentions casts for dies, casts from non- 
metallic substances, the making of tubes of vessels, and other articles with which 
manufacturing operations in this particular branch during the 13 years have made 
us all familiar, as well as by the numerous splendid specimens exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Jordan, the parent of all this, remained poor, neglected, un- 
known. So much for genius and the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. The 
designation of Jordantype has been proposed as a crowning honour to the inventor 
from the public ; it is just that kind of gift they have it in their power to bestow, 
and the time may arrive when a few of the wealthy bodies of men, enriched by 
Jordantype, will raise a living monument to their glory and his renown, not allow- 
ing the inventor as of old to die—to figure in bronze. “The greater part of the ne- 
glect Mr. Jordan has received is attributable most likely to the shade of doubt cast 
on his claims by a Mr. Thos. Spencer, of Liv erpool, who, on Sept. 12, 1839, read a 
paper on the same subject before the Polytechnic Society of that town. Between 
May 22 and Sept. 12 there is a difference of four months. It seems, however, he 
persisted in asserting he possessed documents to prove priority, but carefully es- 
chewed making them public, until the occasion of a dinner given to him by his 
private friends, in a public manner, and reported in the papers, in December last, 
previous to his leaving Liverpool. To the astonishment of every one his earliest 
and most important document proved to be only a notice sent to the secretary of 
the Liverpool Polytechnic Society, where it was read May 9, 1839 (see our number 
for Jan. 24), which notice was no more than a counterpart of the vague paragraph 
that was making the round of the papers respecting Prof. Jacobis reputed dis- 
covery. A more contemptible evasion can searcely be conceived than to attempt to 
make an unmeaning, vague, empty notice, dated May 9, take precedence of a 
«Communication ”—a full detailed account of a process, reserving nothing, making 
no secret of any part, and dated May 22—is so monstrously absurd as to be un- 
worthy any further criticism or comment. Dr. Ure, in the addenda to his “ Dic- 





tionary of Arts,” &c., has paid a just tribute of respect to Mr. Jordan; and other 
distinguished writers have accorded him a like honour. 


F t Our present remarks are 
drawn from a pamphlet issued by Mr. Dircks, entitled “‘ Jordantype, otherwise 


called Electrotype ; its Early History, being a Vindication of Electro-Metallurgy,” 
in which he reprints his papers from the Mechanics’ Magazine of 1844; adds other 
notices, and concludes with strictures on Mr. Spencer's long written speech of De- 
cember last, pointing out his neglect of those facts and dates he here pretends to 
supply, while he withholds the reading of the “notice” on which Ais claim was 
based, preferring to give a luminous exposition of his own, not of what he did 
write May 9, 1839, but of what would have been much more to his advantage had 
it been any other than a mere fancy sketch. i 
circulation to those few facts which, at some future day, may draw more regard 
than they will probably at present excite. 
wherever it is found, and while boasting our national enlightenment, not ourselves 
to commit the egregious error of tamely permitting talent to pass totally un- 
acknowledged and unrewarded. 


We willingly lend our aid to give 


Our main desire being to foster genius 


MALLEABLE IRON AND STEEL.— Mr. J. ANDERSON, of Newbuild- 
ngs, Londonderry, has patented some improvements in refining iron, in obtaining 
nalleable iron and steel, and in the apparatus. The refining is effected by intro- 


ducing into a furnace hematite, or other ore or oxide of iron sufliciently pure to 
withstand a high temperature without fusing. 
reduced by passing through it an oxidising tlame or a lot current of completely 
burned gases or gaseous products of combustion. The iron percolates down through 
and over the surface of the heated oxide. 
will combine with a portion of the oxide to form a slag or cinder, which will be 


The oxide is heated without being 


The impurities from both iron and oxide 


ighter than the iron, which will, therefore, leave the slag and reach the bottom of 
he furnace in a more or less purified state. If it is wished to purify the iron further, 
tis next run through a similar furnace, containing heated coke or charcoal. It 
nay then be run a second time through the oxide furnace, and the alternate run- 
ning through colamns of oxide and of carbon may be repeated until the iron is 
In order to remove the cinder or slag from the iron withoue 
liminishing its fluidity, the iron may be run through a furnace containing heated 


silica, alumina, lime, magnesia, or other suitable substance, which without dimj. 








nishing the quantity of carbon in the iron will attract the cinder or slag from it, 
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FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


Copper has been pretty well maintained upon the Paris market. 
Chilian in bars has made 89/.; ditto in ingots, 93/.; tough English, 
93/.; and Corocoro minerals (pure copper), 90/. per ton. There has 
been comparatively little business passing in Chilian copper at 
Havre, and for a very good reason—there is scarcely any stock. 
At Marseilles there has been comparatively little doing in copper, 
as consumers are restricting their orders more and more. Upon the 
whole, prices have experienced little change in Germany, but the 
state of affairs remains uncertain. Tin has experienced no change 
at Paris; prices may be said to have been pretty well maintained. 
At Marseilles the article has exhibited a little more firmness, but 
the demand has not become much more active. Banca is quoted at 
164/.; English at 162/.; and Straits at 160/. per ton. At Rotterdam 
tin has been feeble, the advance in the rate of discount having con- 
tributed to its weakness. Banca has been quoted at 91 fls., and 
Billiton at 864 fls. The German markets have not exhibited much 
change. At Cologne, however, transactions have been limited. At 
Hamburg the article has found purchasers at full rates. At Paris, 
Spanish and English lead has risen 4s, per ton; while French, Bel- 
gian, and German has advanced 8s. per ton. Spanish lead isquoted 
at Paris at 22/.; Spanish and English make 21/. 12s. per ton at 
Havre; and Belgian and German have realised 22/. per ton. The 
article has also exhibited more firmness at Marseilles, at the same 
time, transactions have been limited. Lead has been maintained 
tolerably firm upon the German markets. At Berlin, however, trans- 
actions have presented no great importance. Good marks of tin 
have risen 4s. per ton at Paris. Marseilles has remained without 
change. The Vieille Montagne Zinc Company hasadvanced the price 
of its rolled zinc 2/. per ton. German zine markets have been tirm. 

The feverish activity which has prevailed in the French Iron Trade 
has been succeeded by a period of comparative quiet. 
now no more rumours as to further advances in prices, although 
orders follow each other with considerable regularity. Prices 
remain firm, notwithstanding the fall which has taken place in 
English metallurgical products, which are only disposed of with 
difficulty at present. the Treaty of Commerce with England just 
concluded by France has involved no change in the tariff in force 
as regards pig and iron. A similar treaty with Belgium is on the 
point of being ratified, and, if our information is correct, the terms 
will probably afford mutual satisfaction. Rolled coke-made iron 
is quoted at 14/. to 14/. 8s. per ton; charcoal-made iron, 15/. to 
15/. 4s. per ton; plates are selling at 20/. to 20/. 8s. per ton, while 
finished and adjusted axles realise 19/. 8s. to 19/. 12s. per ton. The 
yroduction of iron is constantly increasing in France; thus the re- 
fighting is announced of the Vendeuvre blast-furnace, the Louve- 
mont blast-furnace, and the Pancey blast-furnace. In the Franche- 
Comté district several new blast-furnaces are also about to be lighted, 
The Committee of French Forgemasters has, through its secretary, 
protested against the proposed monopolisation by the State of the 
manufacture of dynamite. The Pont ’Evéque Forges Company at 
its last meeting approved of the continuance of the company for a 
period of ten years and the purchase of the St. Etienne collieries. 
A contradiction is given to a statement that the French Adminis- 
tration of Telegraphs has attempted to purchase telegraphic wire in 
England. The administration certainly applied to some English 
houses for price-lists, but nothing more transpired. The Naval and 
Railway Blast-Furnaces, Forges, and Steelworks Company will pay, 
on the 30th inst., half its dividend for 1871-2, or 1d. per share. 

In the Belgian coal trade the upward tendency in prices appears 
to have received a decided check, and not only is this the case, but 
no further apprehensions are now entertained as to scarcity, as the 
fact is now recegnised that the present production is sufficient to 
meet the requirements of consumption. There has been no material 
fall in prices thus far, but a reduction in quotations is reported as 
inevitable. In the Charleroi basin the navigations have been inter- 
rupted by floods; it is hoped and expected, however, that traffic will 
shortly be resumed. Meanwhile there has been for the time anextra 
amount of coal traffic thrown upon the Belgian railways, and com- 
plaints are heard on several sides as to a want of trucks, especially 
on the Great Central Belgian system. The demand for coal con- 
tinues active on all sides, and coke can scarcely be met with at all; 
it has risen from 2/, to 2/. 4s. per ton, and « quotation of even 2/, 8s. 
per ton is now talked of at Liége. Some German coal has arrived 
in Flanders, but at rates too high to occasion any apprehension on 
the part of Belgian coalowners. Contracts for coal for next year are 
being now concluded with much less ardour than formerly. Freights 
have scarcely varied. 

The dividend of the Basin of Charleroi United Collieries Company 
for 1872 is 74 per cent. The net profit realised for the year was 
61,594/. The dividend of the Fives Lille Company for 1871-2 is 32. 8s. 
per share, payable, however, to the extent of 1/. per share in a bond 
of liquidation. The Béthune Mines Company has been paying this 
month a dividend of 12s, per share. 

The check which the iron trade has experienced appears to be de- 
finitively accepted in Belgium. Everyone seems to be agreed as to 
the probability of no further advance being established in prices, but 
opinions differ upon the question whether this is a favourable or un- 
favourable result for industrials. Meanwhile, prices are tolerably 
firmly maintained in Belgium. There is a good current of orders, 
and pig is extremely well held, at about 6/. per ton for bar-iron, The 
question of minerals is becoming more and more embarrassing for 
the iron trade. The minerals which are received from Spain, as well 
in England as in Belgium, have given rise to numerous complaints 
for some time past; the quality has notably fallen off, and the irre- 
gularity of the deliveries is giving rise to very great embarrassments. 
Apropos of Spain, we learn that the Spanish railway companies will 
in future have to pay customs upon all materiel imported by them; 
they will also have to pay back duties as from the expiration of ten 
years from the date of the completion of their works. Among the 
companies affected by this decision we may mention the Northern 
of Spain, the Madrid. Saragossa, and Alicante, the Cordova and Seville, 
and the Saragossa, Pampelima, and Barcelona, The Ougrée Lron- 
works Company is about to establish a differential rolling mill on 
the Lauth system, which attracted a good deal of attention at the 
last meeting of the Lron and Steel Institute, and which has already 
been adopted by several English firms. We are not in a position at 
present to announce the results of a re-adjudication of rails for the 
Belgian State lines, which took place on Wednesday ; it is under- 
stood, however, that the offers made by English firms were rejected. 

The advance which has been taking place in the French coal trade 
has been definitively checked. The dearth of coal has greatly dimi- 
nished, and deliveries are made with regularity and abundance, but 
no very decided fall can be reported at present quotations. In the 
South of France coal is still a good deal scarcer than in the North of 
the Republic. This is attributed first to the manner in which the 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway conducts its coal traffic ; 
and, secondly, to the local exportation of coal to Italy via the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel, which is facilitated by differential tariffs. At Paris, 

English coal is reappearing, but only in small quantities, and for 
the purposes of special industries. If the fall which is taking place 
in prices in England should continue, it is hoped, however, that it 
will be possible to obtain English coal, and that, too, upon tolerably 
moderate terms, upon the north-western coast of France. The 
navigations have been affected by floods, and arrivals by boats have 
considerably slackened in consequence. Railways have obtained 
this surplus traffic, and there has been no reason to complain of the 
activity and energy with which the Northern of France Railway 
Company has conducted this branch of its business. A considerable 
sensation has been produced by an explosion of fire-damp at the 
Sante-Eugenie Pit, at the Blanzy Collieries, 


were bodily wounded. Sad accidents such as this lead observers to 
deplore the inefficiency of the precautionary measures hitherto 
adopted. In connection with the Franco-Belgian Treaty of Com- 
merce, it is understood that France has consented not to increase 
the duties imposed on the importation of Belgian coal and iron. 


CoLorapo.—The Denver and Rio Grande Railway is now com- 
pleted to the Canon City coal fields. The coal produced by these ‘mines has the re 
putation of being far superior to any other in that territory. Col. Greenwood, the 


There are | 


, This explosion mo&t | 
unhappily resulted in the death of 388 working miners, while 6 others | 


chief engineer of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, has returned to Denver, 
after making a preliminary survey for the extension of the line south to El Paso, 


. ane oo : a 
ing the ore. The line at Morro das Almasis much the same as for some ti 
expect to commence returning a little gold from here shortly now the bar a I 





thence through the great Lower | plateau of Zacatecas, Durango, and Chih . 
skirting the base of, and parallel to, the Sierra Madre range of mountains in Old 
Mexico, to Guanaxuato, and thence to the city of Mexico. In Gilpin county the 
Bobtail tunnel is being rapidly extended, and will reach the vein by the close of the 
year. The Bobtail is one of the best gold mines in Colorado, but work has been 
suspended until the completion of the tunnel, which will effect perfect drainage. 
Central city is now being supplied with coal by the new railway, thereby reducing 
the cost of fuel fully 40 per cent. At Georgetown work has been resumed on the 
Monticello Tunnel, Republican Mountain. This tunnel, at a distance in of 2200 ft., 
will cut the Snowdrift vein, which is owned here, at a depth of 2000 ft., besides 
several intervening veins. 





THE GOLD RUN HYDRAULIC MINING COMPANY. 


The following is extracted from a report recently received from 
Mr. Charles J. Hill, barrister at law, Lincoln’s Inn, who being in Cali- 
fornia on other business, the directors availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining from him an independent and reliable report 
upon their property :— 

n obedience to a telegram I received from the board, directing me to examine 
the company’s property at Gold Run, I proceeded last week to visit the locality, and 
have now the honour to transmit to you the result of my investigations. Mr. Kipp, 
your agent, accompanied me over the claims, and expliined to me the improve- 
ments he has made since February last, when the company toek possession, and 
also the course which he advises you to adopt, with a view to further inereasing the 
returns of the mine. 

Gold Run Station is situated at about 12 hours by rail from San Francisco, and 
the claims of the company are about 1 mile from the station, so that the means of 
transport of stores, and of communication both by post and telegraph, are such as 
few mines possess. The first claim bought by the company was what was called 
the Cedar, and consisted of about 25 acres ; but before the purchase was completed 
the adjoining piece of land, called the Warren Tract, and containing about 6 or 
7 acres, was required. More recently the company have obtained possession by 
purchase of another claim, called the Sherman, immediately next tothe Cedar, aud 
of an area of about 37 to 40 acres. The entire claims now the property of the com- 
pany have an area in round figures of 75 acres. bien 

Since Mr. Kipp has had the management of your properties, he has, in addition 
to many minor improvements, constructed a roadway into the Cedar claim, which 
| will materially economise cost and labour, as everything can now be hauled straight 

into theclaim by a team without changing ; whereas formerly all articles and stores 
| had to be taken to the.top of the gravel sides and then let down by ropes from the 
| edge of the bank, a proceeding which involved several shifts and changes. A great 
} deal of cost and labour have been expended also in the construction of fresh sluices, 
| and in altering the direction of the old ones, rendered necessary by new banks of 

gravel being operated upon. The existing tunnel will for some time be sufficient 
to work with efficiency the present level or bed; but as the company proceed to 
work the lower strata it will probably be necessary to drive a fresh tunnel, so as to 
carry off the debris that accumulates, and the water. 

To better understand the nature of the mines known by the name of gravel claims, 
I may as well state that the theory is that they are the beds of an ancient river, 
which has been filled up either by some convulsion of nature or by continual wash- 
ing down of stuff from the sides of the adjacent mountains. The gold that was 
brought down with the rubble, —“ the heaviest in weight, naturally sunk to the 
bottom of the semi-liquid mud. The consequence is the lower you go down and 
approach the bed-rock, forming the bottorn of the river, the more auriferous is the 
soil. The top soil is ordinary gravel, containing a certain amount of gold, but richer 
as you go down. This bed of gravel is so thick that to work it conveniently it has 
been found necessary to wash it down to a certain point at a time, so as to form 
levels. The gold hitherto obtained by you has been extracted entirely from this 
description of gravel. The first level on your property has not been yet nearly 
washed, but workings on the second level have nevertheless been carried on where 
practicable. It must be understood that the first level must be washed down before 
the gravel immediate'y below it, and forming the second level, can be attacked. 
From the second level downwards there comes what Mr. Kipp calls blue gravel. 
This is of a different colour to the topmost strata, and contains still more gold ; and 
in your property has been ascertained to be from 120 to 130 feet thick. Below this 
is the blue lead or cement, the richest matter of all. This goes down to the bed- 
rock, is in appearance like blue mud, but very hard, and requires to be crushed as 
quartz would. What the thickness of this valuable deposit in your claims may be 
is a matter of conjecture, but in the Mill claim, which is an adjoining claim to the 
Cedar, it is known to be from 6 to 10 feet thick. That the company possess a stratum 
of blue lead is almost a certainly, for not only is it, as I have said, found in the Mill 
claim, which is on one side of the Cedar, but it has also been struck in a shaft called 
the 49, sunk in a spot on the other side, and a straight line following the course of 
the channel, drawn from one point to the other, would necessarily pass through 
your property. Further to convince me that your claims are in the ancient river 
channel, [ was shown the bed or rim rock cropping out at the surface on the east 
and west, which forms the sides of it. 

From the fact that a great portion of gravel on the first level has not been touched 
as yet, and still less on the second, while the “blue gravel” and ‘‘ cement” still 
remain unworked, it may be inferred that your property is being only now de- 
veloped, that it will increase in richness, and that a number of years must elapse 
before the claims can be exhausted. Mr. Kipp is, however, desirous of increasing 
at once the returns of the company. With this view, he proposes, with your sanc- 
tion, to sink a shaft at once from the second level through the “ blue gravel” to the 
“blue lead,” and drifting. A small stamp-mill would have to be erected to crush 
the “ cement” when raised. He estimates that the cost of sinking and prospecting 
the full width of the channel would be probably about 31000. The shaft could be 
proceeded with during the winter months, and would not interfere with working 
the gravel by hydraulics. When the proposed scheme is carried out the gravel 
and “cement” would be worked simultaneously by their respective processes, and 
thus double returns would be made. During the two or three months of dry 
season in the autumn, when hydraulic working of the gravel cannot be effected, 
owing to the scarcity of water, it is possib'e that the cement might be crushed by 
the aid of steam-power, and water might be obtained sufficient to wash the crushed 
stuff when leaving the mill, though not of requisite force for other purposes. This, 
however, would require further consideration «s to cost, &c., being merely an idea 
that struck me, and not a suggestion of your superintendent. 

The rainy season in this country commences generally in November, and the re- 
servoirs begin to get low in August. For some weeks, therefore, in the autumn 
hydraulic working ceases, and no returnscan be made. Expenses, however, during 
this period are necessarily curtailed, as very few men are required about the mines. 
When I saw the property last week there were only three or four men in the com- 
pany’s pay, and they were employed chiefly about the new road, and getting the 
sluices and other things in order for the winter, so that no time might be lost when 
the rains commenced. 

The company have no reservoirs or stores of water of their own; all the water 
needed for hydraulic and other purposes must be paid for. The greatest amount 
of water used by the company is supplied by the “‘ South Yuba Canal Company ;” 
some quantity was obtained this season from the ‘*‘ Cedar Creek Company,” which 
is a water as well as a mining company. I ascertained, from an inspection of the 
superintendent’s books, that the rental paid for water by your company since 
taking possession of the property up to the middle of September, when washing 
ceased, a period of about eight months, was $8400 Some idea of the quantity of 
water used may be formed from the fact that the nozzle of each pipe now in use is 
6in. in diameter. The force of the discharge can only be understood by those who 
have seen it. Although there was no washing going on at your mines, I fortu- 
nately had an opportunity of seeing its effect in a neighbouring claim, and thus 
am able to speak as to the apparent ease with which a bank may be washed down. 

As you may be anxious to know what the returns of gold have been from the com- 
mencement, I have extracted from the books the following figures for your informa- 
tion :—Gold Dust Account: February, $6487°74; March, 36439-02; April, $6157-96 ; 
June, 4295°66 ; August, $5280°14; September 17th, $4718°72. 

It must be remembered that a great deal of dead work had to be done during the 
summer to get the claims into proper working order; that will explain partly the 
reason why there was not then so much profit; and atthe same time, the fact must 
not be lost sight of that as summer advances so the water decreases both in quan- 
tity and force, and it constantly happens that only half-a-day’s washing at a time 
can be effected, from want of water, for some period before the water entirely fails. 

I examined carefully the books of your superintendent, and found them in order, 
and well kept. All vouchers and receipts were produced to me, and I made almost 
as complete an audit asa regular auditor would do. I had not time, it is true, to 
go into the particulars of each bill or payment, but when I selected at hap-hazard 
certain items as tests, the receipts were immediately forthcoming. Mr. Kipp was 
away on business of the company when I arrived, and, therefore, did not know of 
my coming, and could not consequently have prepared his books for the occasion. 








FOREIGN MINES. 


Str. JoHN DEL Rey.—Morro Velho, Oct. 17: Morro Velho produce 
for September, 502 oits., from re-grinding the refuse sand. Morro Velho cost for 
September, 375/.; loss for September, 178/. Gaia produce for September, 464 vits., 
from 394 tons of ore; yield 1°182oits. perton. Gaia cost for September, 337/.; loss 
for September, 135/. “Outlay new shafts, September, 1326/. New shafts sinking 
15 days in October—A, sunk 1 fm. 2ft. 9 in.; B, sunk 1 fm. 4 ft. 3in. The shafts 
are now passing through a small vein of lodey matter, which makes the sinking 
difficult until it is passed through. 

Don Pepro NorTH DEL REY GoLp Mrntnc Company.—Report 
for September: Produce and Cost: Produce, 4239 oits., at 8s. 6d. per oit., 
1801/. Lls. 6d. ; cost, 37477. 12s. 4d.; loss, 1946/. 0s. 10d.—First Division of October : 
The force has latterly been attending regularly, and the works generally are pro 
gressing favourably, but the ores returned are still of a low standard. Sinking 
operations have been retarded for these last two weeks, on account of making pre- 
parations to receive the necessary pitwork in the incline for drainage, in cense- 
quence of the water following our deepest point yet excavated. We hope, how- 
ever, to commence the first cross-cut for drainage in the coming month. 

GENERAL BRAZILIAN.—As advised in the report for August, the 
| operatioris in the shallow adits at Itabira and St. Anna were suspended on receipt 
of letters from the Rio agents, pending the raising of further capital by the issue 
of debenture stock. The successful issue of the debenture stock will have enabled 
the agents in Rio to renew the credits, when the driving of the adits will no doubt 
have been continued. 

ANGLO-BRAZILIAN.— Report for September: Produce amounts to 
986 oits. (or 113 oz. troy), showing a loss of 528/. 17s. 10d. We have had to contend 
against another dry month, the duty of the stamps working not exceeding 0°50 a 
ton per 24 hours.—First Division of October: We have, I trust, seen our lowest pro 
duce, rain having fallen in plenty. Every effort will be made to pull up for the past 
months by the additional six heads of Victoria stamps which can be kept employed 
for at the least three months with surplus stock of poor ore and rejected killas. 

Rossa GRaANDE.—Report for September: The cost for the month, 
inclusive of 38/. 12s. 1d. spent at Gongo River, amounts to 827/.—First Division of 
October: The lode in the Bahu continues to open out very satisfactorily, whilst that 
in the Cachoeira is not at present looking so well as for some months past. 

Sao Vicentre.— Extract from letter dated Oct. 16: At Brucutu 
mining operations are progressing much as usual.—Sao Vicente Proper : At Buracao 
the whole deposit shows gold in the “ Batca” (not an old one), but this place is 
under suspension for the present in cousequence of not having any means for treat- 








com d. The large deposit of quartz is opening quite as wel . . 
pated, and I have not the least doutt but this will oabdedie be : es Po antici. 
two stam A a be nee re and roe ag das Almas—are quite enongh, a8 tri 
stamps while exploring, but they are utterly inadequate to our i 
wish to make regular returns. 4 " fp requirements if we 
BraGanza (Gold.)—Oct. 16: We are driving the level refe 
to in my last; it has been driven 4 fms, 3 ft. this month, and expect to com : 
by the end of the month, unless there is an alteration in the ground.—[By he 
mail frem Rio de Janeiro the London and Brazilian Bank (Limited) receivi last 
ounces of gold dust on account of the Braganza Gold Mining Company (Liming? 
EmMa.—Telegram from Salt Lake City, Nov. 18: Forwarded )] 
ore this week to New York ; raissd 270 tons first-class ore this week ; raised no 
cond-class ore this week ; 250 tons first-class ore at railway depét ; 320 tome t 
class ore raised at mine; 330 tons sold here. Hoisting engine completed wie 
crease yield to 100 tons daily during the week ; also raise rich ore from’ bot ~ 
Mine in good working order. ttom. 
COLORADO TERRIBLE LODE.—The 23d shipment of ore is daily 
pected to reach Liverpool, and the 24th is on the way to New York. The follo ~ 
prices have been obtained for the 2lst shipment:—Lot 1: 7% tons first-class 2 


89/. 2s. 9d. per ton.—Lot 2: 2% tons “best” mineral dressed from the third-clas, 
ore, 62/. 19s. 1ld. per ton. The mineral from third-class ore contained 7] Der cent 


of lead, for which 12/. 4s. was added to the value of the silver contents.— Mo 
Statement: Ores raised during September ; First-class, 6 tons, value per ton ref 
$2400 ; second-class, 40 tons, value per ton $120=$4800; third-class, 80 tons = 
per ton $30=$2400; 25 tons rock, value per ton $10=$250: total, $9850.— Moat ue 
Expenses: Management, $280; mining and labour, $5395°37; interest paid = 
expenses, ore Ist class, and office sundries, $521°35; powder, fuse, and sup: a 
$351°33 : total, $6548 05, leaving a balance of $33301-95. Pplies, 
I. X. L. (Gold and Silver).—Oct. 28: The grading for the engine. 
house is now finished, and two carpenters have gone to lay the sills, and when |aj 
I shall send up ‘our or five more, so that the building may be roofed without del; 4 
I hope soon to get to sinking, which I shall push down to the 200 before I driv 
and I have every reason for feeling assured that the result will be as I have “ong 
tured to predict. I have already informed you that when I made my survey ped 
in which I showed the lodes crossing each other at I, I had nothing to oa 
but ontside indications, and, of course, my transit instrument. On opening u - 
old tunnel, shown a little below K (on plan), I found the crossing close to ar he 
near where I have commenced sinking.—[Wte by Secretary.—The importanoe 
this discovery is very great, as it proves that the cross-course indicated by surf: : 
outcroppings is clearly defined at depth, apparently proving that a large bod ? 
ore will be struck there. The shaft being already 85 ft. down there only remvis 
115 ft. to be done. - ‘. P 
CaMP FLoyp.—Telegram from Messrs. Wells, Fargo, and Co, .— 
“ Wilder writes, ‘ Mill started 17th.—Water increased ; mine same as before.” 
BaTTLE MountTain.—Capt. Richards, Oct.17: Virgin: In Pascoe’s 
winze, being sunk below the 188 ft. drift, there is nothing new, it being without 
ore. The 113 ft. drift north yields no ore at present, but is being pushed forwan, 
a winze is being put down on the ore that was discovered in this level, and so fy, 
as we have gone (about 15 ft.) the ore continues down, it being a superior quality, 
The 73 feet level north has greatly improved, yielding some good ore. The sto + 
back of the 113 and 73 feet levels are yielding about as usual.—Lake Superior; The 


135 ft. drift south has been suspended owing to the shortness of hands.  Richand’s 
winze, sinking below the 135 feet level, is producing some stones of lead ore; this 


we do not consider a good sign in these mines, as we have often seen it displacin 
the copper, and it is of no value. We raised 880 sacks in two weeks. 8 

— Capt. Richards, Oct. 31: Virgin: Pascoe’s winze, below the 188, is for the 
present suspended. The 113 is being: pushed forward, in expectation of other dis. 
coveries bemg made in this direction. Daniel’s winze, sinking in the bottom of 
the 113, is producing some superior ore, but the lode is not so large as when last 
reported on. The 73 ft. drift north is still improving, and produces some very fine 
ore; this drift looks better than I have seen it for many months, and I am hoping 
it is the beginning of another and lasting body of ore; we shall prove this by cop. 
tinuing this level. Pierce’s stope, in the back of the 113, is now worked north of 
Black’s winze, all the ore ground between this winze and Truscott’s having been 
taken away; the stope is producing good ore. Jack’s stope, in the back of the 73 
is now yielding a little ore. Jack’s north is producing a fair quantity of good cop. 
per.—Lake Superior: Richard’s winze, sinking below the 135, is still producing 
stones of lead, but no copper. Raised this week 360 sacks. 

BENSBERG (Lead Mining and Smelting).—W. Hoffman, Noy. 16: 
We got no carbonate this week having put the men on to getting wash ore, so as to 
have a stock on hand for washing before the frost appears. The heavy snow which 
fell also made it difficult to distinguish the carbonite from other stuff, and we 
should have had a deal of rubbish among the carbonate had we attempted to get 
any. None of the shafts being in work we put the men on clearing fresh ground, 
There was not much done at the roof of the dressing-house this week, the snow 
being too deep on the ground. We built a powder-house at some distance from 
the workings, and a shed to store coal. Week’s production of galena, 40 tons; 
average assay, 10 per cent. Week’s production of wash ore, 50 tons; average assay, 
15 per cent. Stock on hand ready for market, 20 tons ; average assay, 45 per cent, 

MENZENBERG (near Honnef, Germany).—The following are ex. 
tracts of Capt. Roskilley’s reports, dated Nov. 12 and 18 :—*‘ The sinking of Dickens’ 
shaft is an important point, and it should be sunk with vigour, in order to explore 
at deeper levels Dickens’s lode, the main lode, and also the lode cut in the reservoir, 
for, judging from the character and appearance which these lodes present only 
few feet below the surface, and at the 16 fm. level, which produces some splendid 
stones of copper ore, I am fully persuaded when depth is attained they will be found 
rich in copper, as such large and masterly lodes cannot fail to be productive. We 
have also six men cutting through the lode at the 16 fm. level, in order to ascertain 
its size and probable direction, as at this point neither is the size or course exactly 
known; and seeing the very promising appearance it has here, and yielding some 
beautiful stones of red oxide of copper, we think that cutting through the same js 
necessary. In the south part of this concession the adit level is driven north ofthe 
valley into the hill 10 fms., in which driving the lode is only developed for about 
30 fathoms; the last 33 fms. are driven altogether in the country, leaving thelode 
standing in the western side of the level entirely, but about 23 fms. behind thisend 
a cross-cut is driven west 6% fms., and cut the lode in about 2 fms. driving. Th 
lode here is 5 ft. wide, a very promising-looking lode indeed, and which through- 
out its development has varied in width from 2 to 10 ft., and for the whole of the 
dist:nce opened upon has a very promising appearance ; therefore, I would recon- 
mend the driving of this cross-cut further north for the following reasons :— 

1.—To intersect the lode upon which you have already developed 30 fathoms, and 
thishas not been seen noropened upon for thelast 23fms. driving; and, judging from 
the kindly appearance it shows in the cross-cut 23 fms. behind the end, I consider 
its intersection important, and when reached will give much greater backs thanthe 
point at which it is cut through, and its flne masterly character demands to be fur 
ther explored. 

2.—To continue the driving of this cross-cut north, in order to intersect a lane 
lode which can be seen at surface, or rather in the side of the hill, immediatey 
under the Basalt Tuffa dyke, and the meeting of which at this point will gives 
back of at least 40 fms. This isan important feature, seeing that the adjoining 
mine, 8t. Josephberg, made immense returns of copper ore at and above this levd 
(the 40); and, moreover, wherever the lode came in contact with the above dykeit 
made its richest deposits of copper ore ; therefore, there is every reason to expects 
similar result here. The character of the lodes and Basalt Tuffa dyke are identical 
with St. Josephberg. The concession is a very large one, and in which there ares 
great many lodes traversing both north and south and east and west, consisting 0 
copper, lead, manganese, and iron. 

The geological formation is that of a beautiful clay-slate or killas, traversed bys 
very congenial basalt tuffa dyke, in and about which lodes in this locality make 
rich in minerals. In conclusion, I would remark that taking into consideration the 
favourable importance of meeting with the lodes in the Basalt Tuffa dyke, togethe 
with the immense profitablereturns which have been realised in the adjacent mine, 
St. Josephberg, Marienberg, Heter Fritz, and others, speak most encouragingly fo 
the productiveness of the lodes in depth in this mine (Menzenberg), which is only 
required to open up for you a valuableand profitable property.” On the 18th he 
writes as follows :—* Capt. Chegwin (Messrs. Taylor and Sons’ agent) called to see me 
yesterday, whom I knew in England. I gave him an invitation to visit the Met 
zenberg Mine, to which he readily assented, hearing that we had some very fine 
lodes. I showed him the lodein the Reservoir, and alsothe stuff which eame from 
Dickens's lode, and he expressed himself by saying that such beautiful lode and 
stuff as we have so near the surface, and producing splendid stones of copper 0% 
a stone of which he took with him, he had not seen before, and he only wished that 
he was in the possession of another such fine property, for if a rich mine be 00 
found here in depth it is useless to search for mineral after the indications presentél 
so near the surface. I was very pleased to hear him say so, for it corroborated my 
own statement.—R. R. RoskILLeEy.” P 

WEsT CANADA.—Oct. 22: At the Wellington Mine the stope in the 
bottom of the 40, east of Rowe’s shaft, will yield 23, tons of ore per fm.—Humt 
Copper Bay: In Bray's shaft, sinking under the 60, the lode continues to yiel 
2tons per fm. In Bartle’s winze, sinking under the 60, east of Bray's, the lode 
will yield 2 tons per fm. The stope in the 60, east of Bray’s shaft, will yield 
tons perfm. The stope in the bottom of the 50, west of Palmer's shaft, will yiel 
2% tons per fm., and one in the bottom of the 35, west of the same shaft, © 
yield 3% tons per fm. Two stopes in the bottom of the 35, east of Bray’s shaft,!” 
yielding 214 and 3 tons per fm. respectively. In the 35, west of Bray's, on Fim 
ode, there is a stope yielding 2 tons per fm. ; and in the bottom of the 20, east® 
new engine-shaft, there is also a stope yielding 2 tons of ore per fathom. 

[For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.] 





QUICKSILVER AND AMALGAM SAVING APPARATUS.—The new * 
vention of Mr. Joseph Potts, Treasure Hill, White Pine, Nevada, is called an Ele 


tro-Galvanic Quicksilver and Amalgam Saving Apparatus, and it is intended os 
i yortion whic 


that purpose in mining operations, more especially to save that port a 
: tap . 2 

usually escapes down the sluices on account of its fineness or state of mine, a 

division. This is accomplished by passing the pulp, or tailings, through a si 


or section of a sluice, which is provided with peculiarly arranged riffles, the pul 
or tailings, being first distributed upon the floor, or bottom, of the sluice box . 
means of a revolving hopper of novel construction, The riffles are made of copp 
and rivetted to the bottom of the box at an angle of 30°, and extend lenge 
of the box. A space of about 1 inch is left between the riffles in each row, © te 
there ave 10. The riffles in each alternate row are rivetted between the spaces > 
upper row, so that there are five rows containing five such riffles, and five rows” ¢ 
| tauiningbut four. In another box are another series of riffles, which run across 
box, and are set at the same inclination as the box itself. On the upper sidet “ 
riffles are separated so as to allow the quicksilver and soft amalgam to pass per 
and finally run into the vessel for receiving it. The lowest riffle is not perforate so 
the main quantity of water and sand is allowed to pass over it into the sluice peer 
| The boxes, riffles,&c., are all coated with amalgam, and the copper boxes are en ‘dp 
in others of zine. So, inthe admission of tailings or water, however slightly ra 
lated, a galvanic action is set up. The whole apparatus may be enclosed In any 
kept under lock and key. The apparatus receives the tailings at the al” 
a hopper or revolving wheel. The tailings are thus distributed along the pao 
| the riffles, and finally discharged from the sluice. In passing through thee 
and over the riffles the tailings are subjected to a galvanic action, which ad al 
tensity to the volume, and favours the amalgamation of the particles. soto 
| apparatus is charged with an additional current of electricity by ordinary 
| ries.—Mining and Scientific Press (San Francisco). 
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THE NEWLY DEVELOPED GOLD FIELD. 
isone of the Dutch Antilles, forming part of the colony of Curacao, 
42 miles from Curacao, and is about 30 miles in length, with an ave- 


years 1824 and 1825, and the mines were worked ina very superficial 
vay until the year 1838, The only method pursued was by simply 
ashing the dirt and seeking after free gold, which the rain washed 
own from the hill sides. In this rude way large quantities of free 
gold were obtained. One nugget of 44 Ibs, is now to be seen at the 


ipon the island was given to the natives. 
its upon the veins, procuring therefrom only the gold visible to the 
ye, which was found in pockets or strings running through the rock. 
ihe veins were worked with great profit, but as depth was attained, 
thout the year 1854, and having at their command only the rudest faci- 
lities, they were obliged to abandon their work. From 1855 to 1867 


na very small way, but one gentleman certifies that there was bought 
tom the natives at various times during that period 10,000 ozs. of 
old, In December, 1867, the Colonial Government of Curagoa granted 
0 Francisco Isola the sole and exclusive right to mine upon the 
Island of Aruba for the term of 25 years, This time was afterwards 


iresham House, Old Broad-street. 
The town and harbour of Orangestadt are situated upon the lee- 


els of 15 ft. draught can pass over the reef at all times. Once inside 
here is water sufficient to float vessels of the largest size with per- 
ect safety. The population of the island may be stated at about 
#200, consisting of Government officials, merchants, labourers, and 
heir families, The natives live by mining, agriculture, and fishing; 
hey are a most industrious race, quiet, peaceable, obedient, and very 
pasy of control. The climate is at all times healthy, which may be 

counted for by the fine, strong breeze which is constantly blowing 
tom E.N.E. The temperature varies but very little. The rate of 


mortality is extremely low. The island has never been visited by | 


hy violent disease, such as cholera, yellow fever,or small-pox. Wood 
an be had from Venezuela, 14 miles distant. Coal has recently been 
ound near Coro,a town on the main land about 50 miles from Aruba. 

Out of the 4185 inhabitants upon the island there are 600 able- 
odied men, who may be employed as miners and labourers, and as 


many More as are required can be brought from Curacao or Bonaire | 


“A distance not exceeding 100 miles—by paying the expense of 
Taysporting them, and 1 fi. (20d.) per day wages. These men are 
trong, active, and above the average height; they are fine workers, 
nd can labour all day in the scorching sun without being affected ; 
ley are very intelligent, and rapidly learn anything that is care- 
Ea shown to them. Three years ago no systematic mining had 
= one—not a hole had been blasted on the island. Since then 
cardi have become quite efficient workmen, and they make 
Strate miners. It is only necessary to have a few skilled miners 
0 take command of them. 

»l@ predominating rock upon the island is syenite, which occurs 
: all stages of decomposition. Clay-slate, both solid and shaly, 
“urs upon the island. There is also porphyretic rock, syenite rich 
hornblende, dioritic slate, diorite, and granite, in which occur 
5° quantities of gold-bearing quartz. Already 200 veins have been 
scovered, and it seems only reasonable to suppose that many more 
ee by the alluvium, composed of loose rock and soil, which 
“een washed from the mountains above. The ore consists of 


sarod iron pyrites almost without any exception; it also con- 

. " pper pyrites, oxide of copper, carbonate of copper, magnetic 

ond ¢., in variable proportions. It is usually solid, but in some 
Stock full of cavities and honeycom quartz is found. 


The Island of Aruba, a possession of the Government of Holland, 


mage width of 7 miles. Upon this island gold was discovered in the | 


Museum at Leyden, Holland. After the year 1838 free right to mine | 
In some places they sunk | 


but very little mining was done upon the island except by the natives | 


y official decree increased to 35 years. This concession has been | 
kequired by the Aruba Island Gold Mining Company of London | 
Limited), registered in July last, and now carrying on business at | 


rard side of the island. The harbour is formed by a coral reef. Ves- | 


uartz, varying from the purest white to the darkest red in colour, | 
I . ** . — . 
| The Serro Hacha is an extremely promising little vein, but it has 








Districts.—The island is subdivided into 17 districts,as follows :— 
1.—West Point. 7.—Hooiberg. 13.—Cien Fuegos. 
2.—Mosquito. &.—Bushiribana, 1t.—Sabanita. 
3.—North Church. 9.—Urataka. 15.—Yamanota. 
4.—La Playa. 10.—Warawara. 16.—La Fontaine. 
5.—Calabasa. 11.—Damari. 17.—Serro Colorado. 
6.—Paradero. 12.—Sombrero. 


The West Point District contains a large number of veins, 18 of 
which have been examined and reported on. Many years since the 
natives obtained large quantities of gold from these mines, and only 
abandoned them when forced to doso by the accumulation of water. 
The best evidence of their past riches—-and there is no reason why 
they should not be rich in future—is the enormous amount of work 
done 20 years ago. There are thousands of tons of vein rock piled 
up in enormous heaps around and upon the veins. 


so that the men could follow the dip of the vein, without having to 
work under overhanging rock, not having any timber to support the 
sides and keep the rock from falling in. The deepest shaft is on 

the Tabushi vein, and is stated to have been when the niines were 

abandoned 62 ft. in depth. The present company are now sinking | 
a shaft at a point which will drain the entire old diggings ; it is to 

be supplied with pumps and machinery sufficient to drvin them. 

This being done, it will be easy to continue their working. 

| But the principal operation of the new company will be confined 

tothe Bushiribana District. Thisdistrict contains 18 mines, of which | 
the Kadushi is at present the most important, and one of the best on | 
the island. It is about six miles from town, and half-a-mile from | 
ithe north-east shore. The vein, which averages 5 ft. in width, con- 

| sists of white quartz, and some coloured red by decomposed iron; it | 
frequently showing free gold; it also contains iron pyrites and a 

‘little carbonate of copper. It is solid, and requires blasting to be | 
worked properly ; it has two beautiful walls, upon both of which is | 
a taleose clay. The country rock is syenite, tolerably firm. The | 
vein is nearly perpendicular, dipping only slightly to the south. 

There is one large open-cut, 90 ft. long and from 2( 
upon this vein; there are also two shafts, each 35 ft. from the sur- | 
face, or alittle below the bottom of the open-cut. The vein has| 
been laid open for a length of 400 ft. upon the surface, and has been | 
traced by croppings considerably furt! -r. The very whitest rock in | 
this vein gives a good colour of gold, and 10 tons of ore, tested by 
Fred. Claudet, assayer to the Bank of England, yielded about eight 
guineas per ton. 

The Bushiribana vein is about a quarter of a mile to the east, and | 
nearer the shore than the last, situated only a very few feet above the 
sea. There is one large and several small open-cuts on the vein, which 
averages 2 ft. in width, dipping a little tothe south ; it has extremely | 
regular walls of diorite, and has been traced for upwards of a mile. 
| The North Bushiribana vein is only about 50 ft. to the north of 
| the last, and runs parallel with it. There is one shaft 32 ft. deep on 
| this vein, still sinking, and well timbered, in the bottom of which 

the vein is 5 ft. wide, but rather broken up, consisting of strings of 
quartz mixed with greenstone, but on the surface the vein is more 
solid and regular. There is also a large open-cut 92 ft. long. This 
| vein is also in diorite, and is nearly perpendicular; it has been traced 
| for about 400 ft. 
| The Lampe vein crosses the Bushiribana vein close to the open-cut, 
|and at the point of intersection is a shaft. There are two other 
shafts in the vein about 16 ft. deep, in both of which the vein is 
rather broken up, but there are 2 ft. of solid quartz. The appearance 
of this vein is very good, and will probably become more solid below. 
There are other five new veins, all close together, and situated from 

50 to 200 yards south-east of Kadushi. They all show croppings, 
but upon none has any work been done. ie 
| The Zattle Ikey isa large mass of quartz near the Bushiribana 
and Lampe veins. 


| 


been traced for only a short distance; it is solid, 2 ft. wide, with 
very regular walls. The quartz looks very favourable, and free gold 
is frequently visible in the rock. 


THE NEWLY DEVELOPED 
GOLD FIELDS 
OF THE 








TSiLAWID of AIRWIBA (IDw2CE), 







Some of the shafts were from 30 to 40 ft. square, made that size | 


20 to 30 ft. deep, |and preparations made for driving a tunnel upon this vein. 


quantity of gold was taken from the valleys, gulches, or roois, as the 


one upon the island has been worked, and it is stated with success, 
The gold was separated in a very rude manner from the fine dirt ; 


a winnowing process. 
the Californian plan, by the introduction of water. 


to this company completing the purchase, says: 
ithe island of Aruba there are more gold quartz veins than are known 
to exist in any other place of the same size.” 


there will be little or no land carriage for the machinery, fuel, and 
other supplies, as well as ore and bullion, 
character of the inhabitants, and their complete control by the 
Government officials, the extraordinarily low price and quality of 
the native labour,—the general salubrity of the climate, 
cumstances which must be taken into consideration in forming an 
estimate of the value of the concessions to be acquired by the “ Aruba 
Island Gold Mining Company.” 
































































Concession acquired by 
ARUBA ISLAND COLD MINING COMPANY 


OF LONDON (LIMITED). 





17 


Serro Clorado Districo 






The Matividiri is one of the largest veins upon the island, and as 
it runs up the side of the mountain for a great distance it can be eco- 


nomically worked. It is the intention of the company to drive on 
the vein from the lowest point at which the croppings are trace, 
and thus work it with great advantage. The vein is traced for quite 
1000 ft., and from the croppings at the surface it is 20 ft. wide or more. 

The Matibin vein is stated to be small but rich, and there is cne 
small shaft upon it. 

The Caribbean is a new vein lately discovered upon the Matividiri 
Mountain, which is promising, but small. 

The Gato veinis situated on the north side of the Matividiri Moun- 
tain, close to the sea shore, but some way up the side of the moun- 
tain. It isa fine, bold vein, and at least 5 ft. wide: in one place the 
croppings stand up 6 ft. above the surface. 

The Peters isa new vein, intersecting the last, and isa fine bold one. 

At Tras Muralla there is a very large quantity of loose quart:, ap- 
parently coming from several sma veins, whieh may make one soir! 
vein in depth. The quartz looks very favourable. It is situited 
about 500 yards south of Kadushi. 

The Corobodi vein is half-way between Bushiribana and Parviero, 
and appears tobe rich. Thereare three open cuts on it, one vf which 
is 12 ft. deep. It has been traced for 500 ft. 

The ores from this district, as shown by certificate of Fred. Claudet, 
assayer to the Bank of England, yielded from 4/. to 20/. per ton, which 
decided the company to confine its principal operations to it. The 
present management has been but little over three months in posses- 
sion, during which time a road has been constructed from the town 
of Orangestadt to the Bushiribana district. A large machine-shop, 
blacksmiths’ shop, dwellings, offices, &c., are nearly completed. Four 
shafts are going down upon the Kadushi vein, of which vein the su- 
perintendent writes—“ Kadushi is looking wonderfully well, and I 
fully believe that this mine alone, when fully developed, will be of 
more value than you have paid for the whole concession of the island.” 

Over 100 tons of ore have been taken from the Matividiri Mine, 
Other 
important veins are being developed. Over 20,000 tons of ore are 
now mined upon the island ready for reduction. Mining supplies 
of all kinds sufficient for a large force of miners for one year, 
200,000 ft. of lumber for timbering the shafts, Blake’s crushers, 
stamps, concentrators, amalgamators, and other machinery have been 
purchased and forwarded to the island, and experts of large expe- 
rience have been secured for putting up and running the same, It 
is expected that thé machinery will be in working order during the 
month of January next. The site for the erection of the machinery 
and buildings has been chosen near the Kadushi vein, in close prox- 
imity to the sea, at a point that can be easily reached by tramway 
or otherwise from every mine in the district. 

The Gulches.— During the time the mines were workeda very large 


residents and officials in the island certify. Every rooi or gulch but 


it was either carried to the sea or to some water, and waslied in large 
bowls, or to some place exposed to the wind, and there treated by 
These gulches are now to be worked upon 





An eminent engineer, sent from London to examine the mines prior 
“T believe that on 

















“The accessibility of the Island of Aruba by water,—the fact that 










the honest and peaceable 
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HAWKSLEY, WILD, AND CO’S_ 


PATENT 


S. OWENS AND CoO., 
Hydraulic and General Engineers, 
WHITEFRIARS STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


BORING TOOLS, for testing ground for Minervs. Bridge foun- 


dations, Artesian Wells, &c., to any depth. 

No. 26.—Treble Barrel and other Deep Well Pumps. 

No. 136.— Vertical and other Portable Steam Eogines. 

No. 185.—Horizontal and Vertical Steam Pumping Engines. 

No. 112. —Single an‘ Double-purchase Crab Winches 

No. 108,—Pulley Blocks of all sizes. 

No. 123.—Bottle and other Lifting Jacks. 

No. 94.—Double-barre] Pumps, for Mine or Quarry use. 

No. 44. —Portable Wronght-iron Pumps, ditto ditto 

No. 102..—Bernay’s Patent Centrifugal Pumps, of all sizes. 
ALSO EVERY OTHER DESCRIPTION OF 


HYDRAULIC AND GENERAL MACHINERY, 
COMPRISING 
TURBINES, WATER WHEELS, WIND ENGINES, 
‘THE HYDRAULIC RAM, FIRE ENGINES, &c. 
Catalogues ind Estimates on application. 
CAPTAIN TREGAY’S 
IMPROVED shoe h CB 
2 32 4 
STAMP ,SenGZeS\ COFFE R, 
FOR STAMPING GOLD QUARTZ, TIN, AND OTIFER ORES. 
The grateway is extended, discharge loubly increased, and power economised, 


PATENT 


oA 







May be inspected in full work, on pplication to Captain Treaay, Redruth, 
Cornwall, who is PREPARED to TREAL for GRANTING LICENSES for its use, 
or to SUPPLY the MACHINES. 


JOHN AND EDWIN WRIGHT, 
‘ PATENTEES. 
(ESTABLISHED 1770.) 
» MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
IMPROVED 
PATENT FLAT AND ROUND WIRE ROPES 
from the very best quality of charcoal iron and steel wire. 
PATENT FLAT AND ROUND HEMP ROPES, 
SHIPS’ RIGGING, SIGNAL AND FENCING STRAND, LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS, STEAM PLOUGH ROPES (made from Wedster and Horsfall’s 
patent steel wire), HEMP, FLAX, ENGINE YARN, COTTON WASTE, 
TARPAULING, OIL SHEETS, BRATTICE CLOTHS, Xe. 





UNIVERSE WORKS, MILLWALL, POPLAR, LONDON. 
UNIVERSE WORKS, GARRISON STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
CITY OFFICE, No. 5, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, F.C. 


M‘TEAR AND CO.’S CIRCULAR ROOFING FELT 





HA HAL BOA adN A y FOR 
Pea 
j UT OY mPRAT BO 4 
wal 0 21> SAN GREAT ECONOMY 
y DQ My 
eS} NN) AND 


CLEAR WIDE SPACE. 


For particulars, estimates, 


dp «" 
= fe = Tony , ‘ 
| MTEAR & CO., 


20, BUDGE ROW, CANNON 


+ Gable ® i. plans, address,— 
DIK \ and plans, , 
ts a 


STREET, LONDON; 
64, PORTLAND STREET, 
MANCHESTER; 
oR, 
CORPORATION STREET 


BELFAST. 


The above drawing shows the construction of this cheap and handsome roof, now 


much used for covering factories, stores, sheds, farm buildings, &c., the principals | 


of which are double bow and string girders of best pine timber, sheeted with 4 in. 
boards, supported on the girders by purlins running longitudinally, the whole 
being covered with patent waterproof roofing felt. These roofs so combine light 
ness with strength that they can be constructed up to 100 ft. span without centre 
supports, thus not only affording a clear wide space, but effecting a great saving 
both in ihe cost of roof and uprights. 

They can be made with or without top-lights, ventilators, &c. Felt roofs of any 
description executed in accordance with plans. Prices for plain roofs from 30s. to 
60s. per square, according to span, size, and situation. 

Manufacturers of PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bot- 
toms under copper or zinc. 

INODOROUS FELT for lining damp walls and under floor cloths. 

DRY HAIR FELT, for deadening sound and for covering steam pipes, there by 
gaving 25 per cent. in fuel by preventing the radiation of heat. 

PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, price ld. per square foot. 

Wholesale buyers and exporters allowed liberal discounts. 

PATENT ROOFING VARNISH, in boxes from 3 gallons to any quantity re- 
quired 8d. per gallon. 


<eEP BUR 


% IN 
*( PUMP LEATHER) #) 


ee 


$3 












By a special method of preparation, this leather is made solid, perfectly close in 
texture, and impermeable to water; it has, therefore, all the qualifications essen 
tial for pump buckets, and is the most durable material of which they can be made. 
It may be had of all dealers in leather, and of— : 


I. AND T. HEPBURN AND SONS, 
TANNERS AND CURRIERS, LEATHER MILLBAND AND HOSE PIPE | 
MANUFACTURERS, 
LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 
Prize Medals, 1851, 1855, 1862, for 
MILL BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY PURPOSES. 





HE NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE AND NO RTHERN 
COUNTIES ADVERTISER. (Esraruisnep 1764.) 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE AND NORTH ERN COUNTIES ADVERTISER. 
Offices, 42, Grey-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 50, Howard-street, North 














TWO-FLUED BOILER, 
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BOILER, 




















LONGITUDINAL 
OF TWO DIAMETERS, ONE RING OF PLATES BEING 


flanged, as shown in drawing, are thereby considerably strengthened, besides securing the most material point—a perfect 


ABOVE BOILERS ARE 
4 inches less than the ot 
The smaller rings being 
EXPANSION-JOINT, 
The cross tubes are placed in the emaller rings of the flue, sa that 
The larger rings of the flue acer j 
These Boilers are strong 


any one can easily be taken out and replaced. 
as reverberating, combustion, and heat-retaining chambers, greatly economising the fuel. 
» durable, and economical, and have been at work a number of years with the most satisfactory results. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS : 


HAWKSLEY, WILD, and CO., Engineers and Boiler Makers, 


SAVILLE STREET EAST, SHEFFIELD. 
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SECTION, 


























TESTIMONIALS. 


in informing you that your Steam Pump proved itself to be one of the most useful machines for raising water t ; 
lt was driven night and day for nearly three months without a single hitch. The construction of the pump is so simple that any person can be taug 
to open it, and replace or clear the valves. I have seen no engine at all to be compared with it for mines, coal pits, or small water-works. ys . 
Lam, Gentleman, faithfully yours, (Signed) pv. P. MARSHALL, C.E., Surveyot 
er and Co., London. — 
To Messrs. ITAYWARD TyLeER and Co., 84, Upper Whitecross-street, London. , 
In answer to your enquiry, I beg to state that the two “* Universal” Pumps supplied to us (through your agent, Mr. T. A. Ashton) are doing = 
work exceedingly well; we think they are the best in the market, and shall be glad if you will send us another 9-in. cylinder 6-in. pump, one week from this dat 


I should like to have the water-piston and clacks the same as in our present pump, as they work exceedingly well, and I do not think it is possible 
upon the present pump, except by lining the cylinder with brass es ordered. 


THE PATENT “UNIVERSAL” STEAM PUMP, 


SOLE MAKERS, 


HAYWARD TYLER ANO CO., 


WHITECROSS 





STREET, LONDON, EC. 











7 P , os opeahae. 1970 
Tottenham Local Board of Health, Tottenham, 12th Decemier, 1 : 
‘ hat I have 





Aston Mtin Coal Company, near Sheffield, Ust Dee mbher, 1871 


Yours truly, (Signed) ASTON MAIN COAL COMPANY. 


Extract of a Letter from Jonny SIMPSON, Esq., to Hayward Tyler and Co.’s Agent. 


Rhos Llantwitt Collwery, Caerphilly, near Cardiff, March 4, 1872. 

‘ >to improve 

(Signed) JOHN SIMPSON. R 
e 


—— 








CHAPLIN, PATENT. STEAM, ENGINES AND BOILERS 


STATIONARY ENGINES, 
From 1 to 30-horse power. No building required. 


STEAM CRANES, 
For wharf or railway. 


HOISTING ENGINES. 


10 ewts, to 15 tons. With or without jib. 





6 to 27-horse power. Light and heavy. 





FEED-ENGINES. 


STATIONARY ENGINE, 
The ORIGINAL Combined Vertical ENGINES and BOILERS introduced by Mr. CHAPLIN, in 1855. 


EACH CLASS KPT IN STOCK FOR SALE OR HIRF, 


WIMSHURST, HOLLICK, AND CO., ENCINEERS, | 
WORKS: REGENT’S PLACE, COMMERCIAL ROAD EAST, LONDON, E, 


(at Regent’s Canal, near Stepney Station). 





Shields; 195, High-street, Suuderland. 


CITY OFFICE: CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





CONTRACTORS’ LOCOMOTIVES, 
6 to 27-horse power. For steep inclines and curv’ f 


SHIPS’ ENGINES, 
Hoisting, cooking, and distilling. Passed for 
half-water, 

MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
For light screw and paddle steamers, ships 
boats, &e. 

STEAM WINCHES, 

With or without boilers and connections. 


DUPLEX PRESSURE FANS. 
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TO 


SINKING, 







AND 
MENING PURPOSES. 
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IT DOES NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


prOGRESSES through Aberdeen granite at the incredible rate of 
10 inches per minute. 


s\VES £5 a day as compared with hand labour, independent of the 

“enormous saving effected in the general expense, such as 
PuMPING, VENTILATION, INTEREST OF CAPITAL, &e., from the 
fact of the “ put out” being increased four-fold, 


DRILL POINTS.—The saving in steel alone is considerable, One 
drill will go through 20 feet of Aberdeen granite without 
sharpening. 


QUARRYING, 


THE BEST & ONLY 
PRACTICAL DRILL. 


BURLEIGH ROCK DRILLING MACHINERY. 


Specially Applicable, 


PRIZE MEDALS: 


Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
August 21, 1872, 


Liverpool and Manchester Agricul- 
tural Show, Sept. 12, 1872, 


Middleton Agricultural Show, Sept. 18, 
1872, 


THOMAS BROWN, 


PATENTEE AND SOLE PROPRIETOR. 





Orders received and executed solely by— 
CHAS. BALL & €0., SOLE AGENTS, 

FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
= Office: 21, NEW BRIDGE STREET, 
Machine and Stand for Quarrying E.C., LONDON. 


and Sinking. 


— Pineau 








——$—————S OO 
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WALD BROOKE AND C0. 





CHARLES CHURCHILL AND CO., | 
IMPORTERS AND FACTORS OF AMERICAN MACHINERY AND TOOLS, 


28, WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, EC. 


go . CS SSS =: = . 
<> e Rent = Eri . 








SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Morse’s Twist Drill, and Machine Company’s celebrated Twist 
Drills and Chucks; American Scroll Chucks; Stephens’ Patent 
Vices; Parker's Patent Parallel and Swivel Vices; Gould Manu- 
facturing Company’s Well and Cistern Pumps; Washita, Arkansas, 
and Hindostan Oil Stones; andall other descriptions of American 
Tools and Machinery, &c., &c. 








C. C. and Co. are prepared to give quotations and execute in- 
dents for American Goods of all descriptions, to be shipped to any 
port. 


CATALOGUES ANDZPRICES CURRENT ON APPLICAT ION, 
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PATENT STEAM EAR TH-BORING MACHINES 


1, DALE STREET, MINERAL EXPLORATIONS 


PICCADILLY, 


MANCHESTER, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


GOVERNMENT 
FIREPROOF 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


AIB TUBING. | 
WORKS: COLLYHURST. 











RAILWAY SPRING COMPANY, 


MILLSANDS, SHEFFIELD, 
Having purchased from the Trustee of the late Firm of W. Charles 
tad Co. the extensive works, with the valuable and improved ma- 
iinery, are prepared to execute orders for every description of 


RAILWAY SPRINGS. 








PROTECTION From FIRE! ’ 


AND WATER SUPPLY, 
Capable of BORING HOLES from 6 to 36 in. diameter, and to any 
depth to 2000 ft. 





Price, and terms of hiring, may be obtained from the Patentees,— 


MATHER AND PLATT, 
SALFORD IRONWROKS, MANCHESTER, 


_LARGE PUMPS, PUMPING ENGINES, WINDING ENGINES, Sc. 








THE DON ECONOMIC LUBRICATING OIL 
IS 40 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN THE ORDINARY KINDS. 


Mr, ALFRED HEWLETT, of the Wigan Coal and Iron Company, says:—“I have used it for two 
years, and find it to answer exceedingly well for lubricating purposes,” 








Mr. NASMYTH, the Inventor of the Steam-Hammer, says :—“ I am highly pleased with it as a most 
effective and durable lubricant, having remarkable properties in the way of setting free bearings which 
had got set fast,” 


In face of these and hundreds of other letters to the same effect, it is a MERE WASTE OF MONEY to use 
the dearer kinds for the engines and machinery of collieries and mines, numbers of which are now using 
the Don Oil instead. : . 

Any company desirous of trying it before adopting it may do so at our risk and expense, 

Circulars containing particulars sent on application. 

PRICE—By the Ton of 253 Gallons, 2s, 6d. a gallon; by the Cask of 40 Gallons, 2s, 9d, 


AGENTS WANTED AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN BROTHER S, 


MANAGSEFPS, 


DON OIL COMPANY, 2, BLOMFIELD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


CHAS, PRICE AND C0.’S RANGOON ENGINE OIL, 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. DOCKYARDS AND FLEET. 


THIS OIL is suitable to every kind of Machinery. As a lubricant it is equal to the best Sperm or 





























M LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX! 

















)°GS OUT OF CONDITION ARE PROMPTLY RESTORED 
by the use of NALDIRE’S POWDERS, which remove worms, give tone 


b the stomach, and produce first-rate condition. a 
2 packets—2s., 3s. 6d., and 5s.—of all Chemists: or by post of BARCLAY and 














Lard Oil, while it possesses the great advantage of being entirely free from any principle which wil 
th tal bearings. 
“— particular kinds of Machinery, the Oil may be specially prepared of a consistency and character 
the nature of the work to be done, . 

ees “ Chemical Laboratory, 7, Printing House-square, Blackfriars, April, 1869, 

“T herewith certify that the Rangoon Engine Oil, manufactured by Messrs. Chas, Price and Co., Ju 
free from any material which can produce corrosion of the metal work of machinery, It is indeed 
ca!culated to protect metallic “ey from ae. Lard Of 

Sd icati wer of this oil is equal to Sperm or Lar . 

eae ERR vi = : “T. W. KEATES, FAS, &0, & 
Every parcel of the Oil sent from the work bears the Trade Mark of the Firm, 
LONDON : CASTLE BAYNARD, UPPER THAMES STREET. 


WORKS: MILLWALL, POPLAR ; and ERITH, KENT 











%8, 95, Farringdon-street, London, 
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TANGYE BROTHERS AND HOLMAN, 


10, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, LONDON, 
CORNWALL WORKS (TANGYE BROTHERS), BIRMINGHAM, ] 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMPS. Jf- 


Over 1000 in Use. a 

































IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES :— NOTE, aa 

Carnarvon and Bangor Slate Co. ... 5 Pumps. Ml = M 

Kellow, J. E., North Wales Slate Co... 1 ,, ALA GyI, iPass ‘tequires NO Shafting, Gearing 

New Zealand Quartz Crushing and (NATIT } pe 
Gold Mining Company... om? *& : Riggers, or Belts. PAA 

Scott, R W., Dungannon, Ireland ... 1 - WELL 

Foster, J.8., ’ Hebburn Quarries or tee All Double-Acting: Coxs0l 


IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING CHEMICAL 
Works at any Speed, and any Prog, Soa 





WORKS :— 

Alum and Ammonia Co.,BowCommon 2 Pumps. sure of Steam. 

Bat? A Hackney Wick.. 2 PS folowi 
urt, Boulton, and ayward, Tar Will Force to any H bare 
Works, Millwall . fs . 7 Au 

ne) setmats , Manor-street, 01d Kent- te Delivers a constant stream. pos 

Whiffen, Thomas, Battersea dee 1 et A aa 

Jones, W., and Co. Middlesborough... 4 ” Can be placed any distance away 1 

Jarrow Chemical Go., South Shields.. 1 es 25 Car 

Richardson, J. G. and N. H., Jarrow- , from a Boiler. 20 og 
on- oF 

Read, Holliday, & 8 Sons, Huddersfield 1 ? Occupies little space. po 

Sheldon, Nixon, andCo.,West Jarrow 2 ~ 5 Dev 

Tennant, C., and Co., near Newcastle. 7 ;, Simple, Durable, Economical, 60 Dor 

Webb, H, & Co. (Manure), Worcester 1 ia 30 Ebe 

Union Chemical Company, Stratford.. 1 * 130 Eeli 

W.H 
prices, 
IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING COLLIERIES:— 











Adelaide Colliery. Bishop Auckland . 8 Pumps.| North Bitchburn Colliery, Darlington... .... 2 Pumps.! Stott, James,andCo., Burslem ... 1 Pumps M . 
Acomb Colliery, Hexham ... aaa — a ae Newton Cap Colliery, Darlington.. Se “a 8 * Seaton Delaval Coal Company, near Newcastle — 
Blackfell Coll ery, Gateshead ‘ae ‘ie ae | Fs Normanby Mines “ni ms si ne re | ue Thornley Colliery, Ferryhill eee oo | @ re 
Black Boy Colliery, Gateshead Za oe “i Oakenshaw Colliery ... i 2 i Thompson, John, Gateshead por oes oo Se M! 
Castle Eden Colliery ... ae ~ oo ne Pease’s West Colliery es 2 me Trimdon Grange Colliery ... ons «on a 3S @ : 
Crofton, J. Ct., near Ferryhill se . 3 ee Pease, J. and J. W., near Crook ... . & ‘i Tudhoe Colliery ... ~ see wo & — 
Carr, W.C., Newcastle ae oe 2 Pease, J. and J., Brandon Colliery a Vobster and Mells Colliery ... ~— «- ws -& M! 
br wy Colliery . 3 si Pegswood Colliery, near — 2 o Widdrington Colliery, Morpeth gee +e o» 2 &¢ i 
Gidlow, T., Wigan - a Pelton Fell Colliery . ae | a Whitworth and Spennymoor Colliery ... - & — 
Hasweil Shotton, and Easington Coal Co. 2 Pe Railey Fell Colliery, Darlington . | * Westerton Colliery, Bishop Auckland ... wo 1 @& H 
Lochgelly Iron and Coal ‘pane “ 1 ae Right Hon. Earl Durham, Fence Houses 1 * Wardley Colliery, Gateshead okt eke wo 1 a 
Leather, J. T., near Leeds ... ; S « Skelton Mines ... 1 i Westminster Brymbo Coal Company ... «- 2 & SPECI 
Lumley Colliery, Fence Houses ... ai 2 a South Benwell Oolliery tak na iw w. 4 a Weardale Coal and Iron Company eee o G San E 
Monkwearmouth Colliery, Sunderland... m 2 ea St. Helens (Tindale) Colliery “ae see oe, 2 a Rome 
tah. 
Rook! 
IRONWORKS AND ROLLING MILLS:— iE 
Bede Metal ery at Jarrow... ... 11 Pumps. | Gilkes, Wilson, Pease, and Co , Middlesboro’.. 2 Pumps. | Whitwell and Co., Stockton oe = oe ee SS Pumps i wil 
Bagnall, O. and T., Grosmont Ironworks oo: Lloyd and Co., Middlesborough _ .. Bae Whessoe Ironworks, Darlington... a _—_— 
Consett Ironworks . on as Solway Hematite Iron Company, Maryport . i » West Cumberland Hematite Iron Company we Ly I 
Castleford Foundry Company, Normanton 1 id Vaughan, Thomas, Middlesborough ... 2 . Westbury Iron Company ... ote eee wo L & f 
Ellen Rolling Mills, Maryport 1 The Shotts Iron Company, Edinburgh ... 1 GATE | 










THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMP AS APPLIED FOR DRAINING MINES. 
is 





The arrangement in the accompanying illustration 





comparatively short time, and also at a very small 








shows an economical method of draining mines without 





outlay. They are used in large mines as auxiliary net p 








the expense of erecting surface-engines, fixing pump- engines, and will be found invaluable adjuncts in all 






rods, or other gearing. A boiler adjacent to the pit’s mining operations. 









mouth is all that is necessary on the surface; from To estimate the quantity of water to be raised by any 











thence steam may readily be taken down, by means given size of pump refer to the tabulated list below. It A 






of a felted steam-pipe, to connect the pump with the 





is recommended to use long-stroke pumps where the 





boiler. The pump may be placed in any situation that 





height exceeds 100 ft., so that the largest result may 





may be convenient for working it, and conaecting the be obtained with a minimum wear and tear of the pump 









steam, suction, and delivery pipes. pistons and valves. The pumps are provided with doors 





for ready access to all working parts. 





These engines can be fixed and set to work in a 





































































Diameter of Steam Cylinder ............ inches} * 2} 3 4 4 6 6 6 | 7 7 7 8 8 8 8 10 10 12 |12)14 16 26 

Diameter of Water Cylinder .......... --inches| 1} 1} 2 4 4 6 5 6 7 4 6 7 8 6 7 8 |10] 8| 7] 63 

Length of Stroke .......c0 .s-cesseeees..inches}| 6 9 9 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 18 12 12 18 | 24/48 24)72 : 
Strokes per Minute ....00.....sseccceceseees seeeees 100 | 100 | 70 | 50 | 50 | 50 | 50 50 | 50 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 35 | 50 | 50 | 35 |—|— i- _ i 3 
Gallons per hour .....sesscscesceseseseees passereas 310 | 680 | 815 | 3250 | 1830 | 3250 | 7330 | 5070 | 7330 | 9750 | 3250 | 7330 | 9750 |13,009 | 7330 | 9750 pein gi a =a 
PPIs cc ccrcccccsses eeesceee ereececeees eerccccececces £10 | £15 | £20) £35 | £30 | £40 |#47 10; £50 a? 210 £57 10 £50 | £55 | £65 | £85 | £70 | £80 £100 '— | 











IF BRASS LINED, OR SOLID BRASS OR GUN-METAL WATER CYLINDERS, WITH COPPER AIR VESSELS, EXTRA, ACCORDING TO SIZE, 


Any Combination can be made between the Steam and Water Cylinders, provided the Lengths of Stroke are the same, thus—8 in. Steam and 3 in. Water, or 
10 in. Steam and 3 in. Water, adapted to height of lift and pressure of steam, and so on. 


TAN GYE BROTHERS & HOLMAN, 10, Laurence Pountney-lane, London, EG. 
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